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YOU CAN OP Moll 


without building 
drug resistance 
or imitating 
mammary tissue! 


No other mastitis ointment like it! Here 
at last is a true veterinary exclusive, a 
formula that meets the challenge of 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 


*brand of chlorquinaldol sold under license from Geigy Chemical Corporation 


changing mastitis etiology and the most 
rigid demands of modern dairy scientists. 


Consistently bactericidal, STEREOCIN 
eliminates a major obstacle to mastitis 
control—bacterial drug resistance. The 
exclusive new antimicrobial, Sterosan®*, 
is highly effective against streptococci, 
staphylococci and E. coli. In combination 
with neomycin and bacitracin, Sterosan 
achieves greatly intensified activity 
against all common mastitis organisms. 
There’s no penicillin, no sulfa or strep- 
tomycin in STEREOCIN, and no irritants 
to cause udder damage. 


STEREOCIN is supplied in display cartons 
of 12 individually packaged 10 gram 
tubes. Acquaint yourself and your dairy- 
men clients with this remarkably ad- 
vanced mastitis therapy today. With 
STEREOCIN on hand, you’re both equipped 
for a better approach to mastitis control. 
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A SUPERIOR 
ULTRA-SHORT-ACTING, 
INTRAVENOUS « 


J 


ANESTHETIC * 


The use of SURITAL in animals has shown 
that induction is smooth and rapid and is free of ex- 
citement or irritability or undesirable side reactions. 


SURITAL SODIUM (THIAMYLAL SCDIUM, PARKE-DAVIS) IS SUPPLIED: 


0.2 Gm., 0.3 Gm., 0.5 Gm., 1.0 Gm., 5.0 Gm., and 10.0 Gm. ampoules (Nos. 261, 262, 263, 
264, 265, 266); 0.5 Gm. and 1.0 Gm. ampoules with ampoules of Water for Injection, U.S.P.; 
1.0 Gm., Steri-Vials (No. 64) (rubber-diaphcagm-capped vials); 1.0 Gm. Steri-Vials with 
ampoules of Water for Injection. U.S.P. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


VETERINARY MEDICINE Published monthly at 803 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 2, Mo. Sccond 
October 1958 Class privilege authorized at Kansas City, Mo. Subscription price $5. per year. 











EMBRYOSTAT 


@RAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


EMBRYOSTAT may be used in the uterus or the vagina as follows: 
e@ In utero during breeding rest 
e@ Intravaginally at the time of artificial 
insemination or natural service 
@ In utero two hours before or 2 to 72 hours after 
artificial insemination or natural service 
EMBRYOSTAT is administered simply by attaching a syringe containing 
the infusion to an insemination pipette. Available in 20 cc. vials. 


EMBRYOSTAT’s effectiveness in combatting low-grade infection and its 
noninterference with the fertilizing ability of the semen help 
produce the results seen in this clinical summary.* 




















No. of Services %o Conception 
No. of Trials No. of Cows before Embryostat with Embryostat 
1 19 3.44 80 
1 16 2.25 88 
1 24 3.21 80 
1 124 2.00 80 
4 183 2.7 82% 
Sold only to veterinarians *Clinical trials reported to 
Pfizer) Department of Veterinary Medicine Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Indiana 


PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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the 


Veterinarian... 


KEY MAN 


in the control of Hog Cholera 
and Erysipelas 


Two Proven Swine Biologicals 
Veterinarians Depend On 


R, Hog Cholera 
Vaccine 


e Produces a lasting 
immunity —safely — 
with no unfavorable 
reaction. 


e Field tested for 
safety, efficiency and 
reliability in the 
prevention of swine 
erysipelas. 

Requires only a 


single subcutaneous 
injection—no serum 


e Vacuum dried for 
safety. 





e Easily reconstituted— 


R, HOG CHOLERA standard 2 cc. dose necessary. RR. ERYSIN 
VACCINE can be used with e Cannot spread A highly concentrated, 
Modified live virus, serum for quick, erysipelas—will not par a of a 
vacuum dried. Avail- positive immunity. set up new foci of sae Oe gos nrd 
able in 50, 20, 10 and 3 infection. 


dose vial with diluent @ RJ, products are sold 
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strains of the organism. 
e RL products are sold = Available in 50 cc. and 
only to graduate 580 es. 
veterinarians. 


only to graduate 
veterinarians. 
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R E Ss E A RC H LABORATORIES, INC. 


Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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General Practice 


Use of Perphenazine in Shipping Cattle . 515 


E. J. FOLEY, Q. F. McDONALD, D.V.M. 
W. G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D. and J. C. SIEGRIST, D.V.M. 


Reported here are controlled experiments pointing up 
the practical value of perphenazine in facilitating adapta- 
tion of cattle to feedlot and in-transit stress. 


Necrotic Stomatitis in an American Elk . . 520 
JAMES F. WRIGHT, V.M.D. 


Administration of antibiotics by flying syringe in this 
case solved the main problem normally associated with 
treatment of wild animals. 


Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis Vaccine . 522 


CHARLES J. YORK, D.V.M., Ph.D., ANTON J. F. SCHWARZ, 
M.D., L. W. ZIRBEL, B.S. and L. A. ESTELA, B.S. 


Data on extensive field trials with a modified live virus 
infectious bovine rhinotrachetitis vaccine are reported. 
Few cattle vaccinated prior to exposure developed 
clinical signs of IBR. 


Hygromycin B and aint Phos- 
phate for Swine . . . é a 


H. $. TEAGUE, Ph.D., H. R. SMITH, D.V.M., 

and E. A. RUTLEDGE, Ph.D. 

Results of hygromycin B and piperazine phosphate, ad- 
ministered either singly or in combination, are reported 
here. Carefully controlled experiments are recorded. 


Squamous Cell Carcinoma of the Eye 
2 ee a 


EMMETT L. McCUNE, D.V.M. 


Diagnosis of carcinoma in the horse depends chiefly on 
careful selection of biopsy material for laboratory 
examination. Points on collection of material and pos- 
sible therapy are noted in this case report. 


The Effect of Dow ET-57 on Some 
Sheep Parasites. . . ; , — 


G. A. SCHAD, Ph.D., R. W. ALLEN, M.S., 
and K. S. SAMSON, B.S. 


In controlled experiments with Dow ET-57, no evidence 
of action against nematodes of several genera were re- 
corded. The compound was ineffective in removing 
Thysanosoma from ewes. 


Diseases of Cattle in Antiquity . . . . . 55] 
A. BARTON, B.S., B.A., D.V.M. 


Doctor Barton reports interesting facts about the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine as they emerge from writings 
that deal with antiquity. 
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Small Animal Practice 


Repair of both Femurs in a Cat with 
re Ce «6 6 86 Mee * og we Ss 


SALO JONAS, Dr. Sc. Nat., D.V.M. and 
ALBERT M. JONAS, D.V.M. 


Repair of difficult epiphyseal fractures of both femurs 
and a fractured tibia with Jonas splints is described. 


Restraint and Anesthesia of Caged Birds . 541 
CONRAD A. DONOVAN, D.V.M. 
Pentobarbital sodium administered intramuscularly pro- 


vides satisfactory anesthesia with a wide margin of 
safety. Handling technics are discussed. 


leptospiral Agglutination Tests on Ca- 
i Ee 


ROSALTHA H. SANDERS, Ph.D. 


Using three type strains of Leptospira antigens in a 
survey of agglutination titers, 127 canine blood samples 
yielded 52 positive reactors. Titers ranged from 1/10 
to 1/100. 


Neurosurgery of the Dog and Man .. . 547 
B. V. FAVATA, D.V.M., M.D. 


This treatise presents some of the many aspects to be 
considered when neurosurgery is indicated. Some com- 
parative relationships between dog and man are noted. 


Editorial Comment 


Action of Antibiotics . . . .... . 524 
rr’ o. 5 te ee ew eka : 543 
Antibiotics in Bird Seed . . . . . . . 546 
Broadened Public Relations Program . 554 


Comprehensive Human and Veter- 
inery Medicine . ......s+ « SSS 


Convention Report ........ . 556 
Fish Poisoning . ...... —— 
. 564 


Test for Occult Blood . . ..... =. 565 


Protein Poisoning in Pigs . . .. . 
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Watch For 


These and Other Informative 
Articles in Forthcoming Issues . . 


BLASTOMYCOSIS IN THE DOG 


Griselda F. Wolf, D.V.M., M.S., Robert M. 
Schwartzman, D.V.M. and Joy H. Sautter, 
D.V.M., Ph.D. 


The reported cases of North American 
blastomycosis in the dog are reviewed and 
two additional reports are presented from 
Minnesota. Emphasis is placed on the 
radiological findings and the histopath- 
ological examination of the ocular lesions. 


THE ANIMAL BITE PROBLEM IN SELECTED 
AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Duane Brobst, D.V.M., M.P.H., -Henry M. 
Parrish, M.D., M.P.H. and Frank B. Clack, 
V.M.D., M.P.H. Z 


The animal bite problem in 11 areas of 
the United States during 1956 and 1957 
was studied. Statistical data and analytical 
findings on this hazard to the public 
health are presented. 


USE OF CHLORPROMAZINE IN SWINE 
C. M. Hibbs, D.V.M. 


Chlorpromazine administered intravenous- 
ly to “so called’ frenzied sows at farrow- 
ing time has proved beneficial: Clinical 
reports indicate that sows farrow naturally 
after appropriate therapeutic dose of 
chlorpromazine. 








This message is being published in farm magazines by 


Babson Bros. Co. in the interest of good dairying. 





“Good Cow Milking in 18 Words” 


1. Hang the Surge—Low and Level 


2. Pull the Surcingle— well forward 


3. When she’s milked out— take it off ! 











Good cow milking is the first line of defense against udder 
trouble. It always has been — it always will be. 

You can do a good job of cow milking with any machine 
now being built. 

We believe that it is much easier to do a good job with 
a Surge. Most men will get along better with a job that 
is not too hard. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th Street © Chicago 23, Illinois 


© Babson Bros. Co., 1958 


ATLANTA © DALLAS © KANSAS CITY © MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO © SEATTLE © SYRACUSE © TORONTO 
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FOR BALANCED ELECTROLYTE THERAPY 


ELTRAS* 


NOW IN A VARIETY OF DOSAGE FORMS 


Y 






Large Animals Small Animals 

















(mass treatment) 


ELTRAS POWDER 
12—10 oz. plastic packets 
in attractive display carton. 
30 Ib. reuseable metal pail. 
100 Ib. drum. 
Recommended Dosage: 
10 oz. powder medicates 50 
gallons drinking water. : 


(parenteral) 


ELTRAS I. V. 
12—250 cc. 
12—500 cc. 


Recommended Dosage: 
50—250 cc. |. V. 


(oral) 


ELTRAS HEXTABS® 
Bottle of 500. 


(individual treatment) 


ELTRAS TABOLES® 
Can of 50. 


Recommended Dosage: 
1 Tabole medicates 5 gallons 
drinking water. 


Recommended Dosage: 


1 Hextab medicates 1 pint 
drinking water. 








HAVER-LOCKHART 
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ABSORBABLE STARCH SPONGE 





it pe of hemostatic agent, with anti- 

Ostatic and fungicidal qualities. 

Ag rapidly absorbed, leaving no residual 
dross’ foF possible complications. 

* Nonirritatin, wand nontoxic. No evidence of adhesions, 
Gelayed } OK Phealing, local reactions or lymphocytic 
Ths tee jorted. 



















. ok oS ae - IGE’ Dehorning & Wound Powder 
a ‘ e jins DLUSPONGE’, aluminum sulfate, phenylmer- 
"e sric nit: { sulfathiazole.) 

ee $2.00 
ctions, Scaling, ‘Tartar Removal and other 
edures: 

ONGE’ Dental Assortment 

$s 1 vial Dental Packs, 50s; 1 vial Dental Granules, 

i; 1 squeeze bottle Dental Powder, 15 Gm.).. .$5.50 

eo house discounts as follows: 

: FS totaling $10C or more...... less 5% 
‘erms 1/10 NET 30, F.O.B. New York City. 

i Freight allowed on orders of $25.00 or more. 


Litérature and samples on request. 








“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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breaks down the inflammatory barrier 


IN 
ABSCESSES 


ALVEOLAR PERIOSTITIS DORNAVAC 


CHRONIC SUPPURATIVE NAVEL 
INFECTIONS in cartons of 12 vials, each vial 


(10 ce.) containing 100,000 units 
of pancreatic dornase. 


(PANCREATIC DORNASE) 


FISTULOUS WITHERS 
MASTITIS 


Sold to veterinarians only 
PULMONARY INFLAMMATION 


PNEUMONIA 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


PURULENT EAR INFECTIONS 
RHINOTRACHEITIS 
SINUSITIS 

WOUNDS 


@meERCK & CO.. INC. 
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Do your clients finish 





SQUIBB |s PROUD TO INTRODUCE entirely new 


WEIGHT GAINING 


SYNOVEX IMPLANTS 









rL) for LAMBS 


@ HIGHER WEIGHT GAINS at lower cost per Ib. of gain 
@ IMPROVED FEED CONVERSION ... more meat from every Ib. of feed 
@ NEW IMPLANTER ... speedy, easy-to-use, no pre-slitting of skin 
@ FASTER TURN-OVER ... animals reach market weight sooner 
@ SUPERIOR PHYSICAL APPEARANCE ... better bloom, fine finish 
@ NO UNDESIRABLE SIDE EFFECTS...no downgrading 


@ QUALITY MEAT... excellent texture, rich bright red color 





The INTRODUCTION of the Squibb The right RATIO of hormones. Synovex S, H and L ar 
family of Synovex balanced hormone balanced hormone implants and scientifically alter metabolism 
implants is one of the most significant ad- and enzyme activity. Rate of gain takes a dramatic spurt 
vances in livestock finishing in many years. upwards as the animal’s hormone balance is scientifically 
With Synovex S, H and L, you can help your “readjusted.” 


clients get up to 20% more meat from every 
pound of feed—whether they feed steers, heifers 
or lambs. 


The right PHYSICAL FORM. The surface area of each 
Synovex implant is calculated to provide measured hor 
mone dosage every 24 hours for the entire finishing period. 


The right IMPLANTER. The Synovex all metal implant 
ing instrument is well designed, easy to use and efficient. 
No pre-slitting of skin with knife is required. 


For 


The right KIND of hormones. Synovex im- 

plants contain only naturally-occurring hormones 

(no hormone-like chemical compounds are used). 
Each Synovex formula was developed for one type 
of animal, and contains only those hormones which The right TESTING PROGRAM. Synovex S, H andl 
stimulate maximum improvement in rate of gain and were rigorously tested and proved at University 
feed conversion while maintaining carcass grade. Experiment Stations, on the farms, and in feedlot 
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STEERS, HEIFERS OR LAMBS 






to market weight’ 


_- YOU CAN USE AND RECOMMEND THESE SYNOVEX 





Q 


New 
and improved 


SYNOVEX-S 
FOR STEERS 
at new 
low price 


— = oe os oe 


SYNOVEX-H 
the first and 
only implant 
FOR HEIFERS 


Another Squibb 
discovery 


SYNOVEX-L 
FOR LAMBS 


a 





NEW IMPLANTER — 


NO PRE-SLITTING OF SKIN WITH KNIFE 
You'll like this new implanter. It’s easy 
to use, speedy and efficient for steers, 
heifers and lambs. No pre-slitting of skin 
with knife; merely insert needle point 
between skin and cartilage of ear and 
depress plunger. A strong, all-metal, 
precision-made instrument designed for 


Now the famous Synovex Steer 
Finishing Implants have been modi- 
fied in form and formula for even 
better absorption and utilization of 
hormones and easier implanting —at 
a new low price. Steers make higher 
weight gains at lower cost per Ib. of 
gain, reach market weight faster with 
better bloom, fine finish and quality 
meat. No downgrading. New im- 
planter eliminates pre-slitting of skin. 


Now, for the first time, Heifers can 
be safely implanted. Synovex-H pro- 
duces dramatic improvement in rate- 
of-gain and feed conversion without 
undesirable carcass changes. Your 
clients get faster weight gains, better 
bloom, fine finish, excellent texture 
and quality of meat. 


Developed exclusively for larnbs. 
Now you can help your clients get 
feeder lambs to market up to 30 days 
faster—without downgrading. Feed 
conversion improves up to 20%. Help 
sheepmen get the maximum profit out 
of the short lamb feeding period with 
Synovex-L! 


years of reliable service. (Each single 


dose of Synovex S, H and L comes ready 
for use in a plastic cartridge which fits 
into hollow shank of implanter.) 


Synovex-S 


For additional information about Synovex-H write: 


SQUIBB - 4 name you can Trust 


Synovex-L 


SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 
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BALANCED HORMONE IMPLANTS WITH CONFIDENCE 


SYNOVEX-S contains 200 mg. of 
progesterone and 20 mg. of estradiol 
benzoate. Contents of entire 1-dose 
cartridge (8 tiny pellets) are im- 
planted simultaneously. Recom- 
mended for steers weighing from 400 
to 1000 Ibs. One implant lasts entire 
finishing period. 


SYNOVEX-H contains 200 mg. of 
testosterone propionate and 20 mg. 
of estradiol benzoate. Contents of 
entire 1-dose cartridge (8 tiny pellets) 
are implanted simultaneously. Rec- 
ommended for heifers weighing 400 
Ibs. or more. One implant lasts entire 
finishing period. 


Po oe oe oe oe oe ee ee 


SYNOVEX-L contains 25 mg. of pro- 
gesterone and 2.5 mg. of estradiol 
benzoate. Contents of entire 1-dose 
cartridge (2 pellets) are implanted 
simultaneously. One implant lasts 
entire finishing period, from 60 to 
150 days. 





SYNOVEX-S, H and L are available in 10-IMPLANT and 
100-IMPLANT packages. For best results, feeder stock 
should be free from parasitism and feedlot diseases. 


Synovex has been cooperatively developed by 
E. R. Squibb and Sons and The Syntex Group. 


**Synovex"’ is a Squibb trademark. 
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FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
CONTROL 
OF WEIGHT LOSS 

IN 


Hospital 
Feeding 
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A foundation product for prepa- 
ration of menus for dogs with 
individual dietary requirements. 
Dispensed only by graduate veter- 






inarians. 






A“PRESCRIPTION DIET” 





FOR FEEDING PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT., HILL PACKING CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INDIVIDUAL PATIENTS kl pl r/d il e/d iA 
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prompt control of surface infections with 


TOPICAL NITROFURANS 


FURAGIN® 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Prevention or treatment of 
bacterial infections of: 


¢ surgical & traumatic wounds 

e burns 

e eye & ear 

© cutaneous ulcers 

® pyodermas 

e osteomyelitis of compound 
fractures 


FURACIN products contain FURACIN 
0.2% in water-miscible vehicles. 
Available as FURACIN Dressing 
Veterinary in jars of 4 oz. and 

1 lb.; FuRACIN Dressing with 
Anesthetic (butacaine sulfate 0.5%) 
in tube of 4 oz. and jar of 1 Ib.; 
Furacin Soluble Powder in plastic 
“puff” bottle of 10 Gm.; FuRAcIN 
Solution in bottles of 2 oz.; 

1 pint; 1 gal. FuRACIN 

Ear Solution in bottles of 1 fl.oz. 
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FURASPOR® 


brand of nitrofurfury! methy! ether 


Triple-action fungicide, sporicide, 
bactericide in: 

e dermatomycoses and their secondary 
bacterial infections 

Available as Furaspor Liquid 
Veterinary, containing FuRASPOoR 0.4%, 
quaternary ammonium compound 
0.5%, in a water-miscible vehicle 

of benzyl benzoate 15% and water. 
Odorless and nonstaining. Bottles of 

2 fl.oz. with dauber top, and 1 pint. 


NOTE: FURASPOR is contraindicated 
for cats and rabbits because of the 
benzyl benzoate content. 

AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL 
VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
NITROFURANS—A NEW CLASS 

OF ANTIMICROBIALS— NEITHER 
ANTIBIOTICS NOR SULFONAMIDES 
EATON LABORATORIES 

NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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in ectoparasitic and 7 
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Soe ; 
SELEEN /.°.’* 


(Selenium Sulfide, Abbott) 


i ae 


Suspension 






Supplied in 
6-fl. 0z.*, pint 
and economical 
gallon 
bottles. 


*with tear-off 
dispensing 
label. 


Obtott 
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Whenever 
hyperexcitability 
affects the welfare 
of your patient... 


Meprobamate, Wyeth 


Professional literature available on request 
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EQUuANIL relieves small-ani- 
mal tension and anxiety. It 
effectively controls the nerv- 
ous, unruly, shy or vicious pa- 
tient by reducing psychic as 
well as skeletal muscular 
tension. 


When handling small ani- 
mals, EQUANIL minimizes the 
frequently encountered 
problems of diagnosis and 
therapy in excitable patients, 
and provides a more desir- 
able patient-veterinarian re- 
lationship. 


AVAILABLE: 400 mg. tablets, bottles 


of 50. 


® 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 














SUPPLIED ONLY TO THE PROFESSIONS 


XVIil 























4 Did you ever try to outrun.a bull? Most of us have— 
et S take the bull at one time or another. And while the chase is fun, 
the consequences are bad if we don’t succeed. 
h th h Right now, figuratively speaking, a bull is after a lot g 
_ y e ors us. The trend in recent years has been for an increasing 
a number of suppliers of veterinary products to sell 
>. direct to laymen. If this trend continues, could it not 


be rough on veterinarians, ethical supply houses and~ 
ultimately—on the whole livestock industry? 


Like we said, the bull’s getting closer—almost breathing 
‘ down our neck. Maybe it’s time to stop running. 
Realizing our dependence on each other, we are 
taking a stand. We hope to grab the bull by the horns 
and hold him long enough for you, the graduate 
veterinarian, to see him for what he really is. 


We think you'll know what to do, so we’ll only drop 
a hint: Why not send your next order to one of the 
companies who own and operate Affiliated or to 
some other ethical supply house—rather than buy 
from a supplier who feeds the bull? 


DONA. AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 
‘ White Hall, Illinois 

\ The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. Corn Belt Laboratories, in: 
The National Laboratories Con 





Produced for and sold to 







Graduate Veterinarians only 
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News Gemment 


A detector coil magnet curved around the 


throat of the blower pipe of machines used in 
feed loading operations has been calculated to 
end hardware disease, according to University of 
California engineers. Tramp iron or wire 
passing by the detector kicks off an electronic 
Signal which in turns drops a gate at the end of 


the blower. Metal falls into a sack below. 











Heat stress in dairy cattle can be reduced 
with the use of fans, according to reports from 
University of Missouri climatic laboratory. 

Body temperatures of Holstein cows begin to rise 
when air temperature is 80 degrees (with 65% 
humidity). A five mile an hour wind has been 
found to be sufficient to prevent heat stress. 
The mild wind also raises production an average 
of 10%. 











One of the chief reasons hog farmers have 
accepted vertical integration at all is to get 
professional management help. A sign of “the 
times is an affiliate company designed to work 
with hog producers in Ohio, Kentucky and 
Indiana. Purpose is to set up programs for 
meat-type hog production, feeder pig production, 
and farmers who would like to finish out feeder 
pigs. Ultimate aim is to help farmers market 
high quality pork at a premium. 














Scientists from the University of Illinois 
have gone on record with the following quote: 
“We believe the side effects of the implants — 
such as increased excitement, lowered carcass 
quality, and danger of prolapses — to be too 
severe to recommend their use." 














Polio is becoming rarer and rarer throughout 
the United States as a result of widespread use 
of Salk vaccine. Only 688 cases were reported | 
through July 5 by the Public Health Service. 
This is compared to 1,544 reported in the same 
period last year. 
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Psoroptic scabies was diagnosed in two herds 
of cattle in Colorado and in one herd each in 
Towa and Kansas, according to USDA report. On 
July 1, 1958 quarantines were in effect in 
Colorado and included all of Crowley County 
as well as parts of several other counties 
previously involved with outbreaks of the 
disease. 

Psoroptic Sheep Scabies was reported in 726 
flocks of 57,405 sheep in 300 counties in 24 
states. 




















of Nebraska a frre 2s Grub control efforts 
designed to take place shortly after the heelfly 
season have been indicated by spokesmen from 
grubicide producing companies. Spray treatment 
costs 75 to 85 cents for an adult animal; bolus 
type treatment costs approximately $1.50 per 
600 to 700 lb. animal. 





A series of technical papers on ruminant 
bloating in the New Zealand Journal of Science 
and Technology report the value of spraying 
pastures with low cost vegetable oils, heavy 
liquid paraffin and emulsified tallow in bloat 
prevention. These agents are also of value when 
used in treatment as per drenching. 
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the by By Fes: Association, July 
1958. "RESOLVED, that the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association condemn the efforts to prevent 
qualified pharmacists from dispensing veterinary 
remedies because of the policy of certain 
manufacturers of veterinary products the supply 
and distribution of such products in spite of 
the fact that these products are being adver- 
tised through pharmaceutical publications." 


No mention of "on prescription" is made. 











anging Patterns in the Meat Industry will be 
ene theme of the 53rd annual American Meat 
Institute meeting in Chicago September 26-30. 
The meeting will consider necessary adjustments 
to the many changes now taking place in the 
meat industry. Between 6,000 and 7,000 regis- 
trants are expected. 


Next spring's pig crop will probably not be 
small enough to preclude the usual cyclical hog 
"depression" (see Vet. Med., 53:387 [Jul.] 1957) 
by the fall of 1959. A near record crop is 
indicated this fall, and producers will probably 
not reduce the spring crop enough to prevent 

a price problem, economists report. 
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quality products 
of original research 


to help you in your practice 





A balanced combination of three key hor- 
mones to help overcome endocrine imbalance 
in dogs that show depression, fatigue, low- 
ered resistance, effect of stress and disease, 
or the slow-down of old age. Anabolin is 
particularly useful in treating dermatologic 
conditions caused or influenced by hormone 
imbalance. 


Anabolin’ 
for dogs of all ages 


METABOLIC REGULATOR 





* ag® order the form you prefer 
Triocil 
for large and small animals 


BRAND OF HEXETIDINE 


Triocil Solution 


in shampoo-like 
detergent base 


Provides markedly effective 
antimicrobial action through 
prolonged tissue affinity, resists 
licking, washing or rubbing off. 





controls these topical infections 


ringworm—fungus infections—eczema 
—hot spots—acute erythematous and 





moist dermatitis— minor cuts and 
wounds—otitis externa—paronychia— 
balanitis— pyogenic infections. 


Triocil Ointment 


nonstaining, in 
applicator tube 


Triocil Spray : 
bactericidal 
and fungicidal 





Paxital’ 


Nonsedative tranquilizer, also aids in the control 
of canine chorea and potentiates the action of 


anesthetics. 


BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 


Division of Veterinary Medicine, Morris Plains, N. J. 
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FURADANTIN® VETERINARY 


brand of nitrofurantoin 


ORA-BOLS" 


new, exclusive veterinary dosage form 





Bay Nh 
- 


@ pleasing taste 
| encourages prompt acceptance 
| ™ tapered shape permits easy swallowing 
| @ readily retained 





for small-animal urimary tract infections 


FURADANTIN promptly produces high bactericidal concentrations in the urine; often there 
is marked improvement in a few days and complete recovery in 1-2 weeks.1 


and canine tracheobronchitts 


FURADANTIN administered for a period of 5 days effectively stopped coughing in 95% of 75 
cases. In some instances symptoms were completely alleviated in 48 hours.? Recurrences have 
been very infrequent. 

SUPPLIED: Bottle of 100 scored Ora-sots (50 mg. FuRADANTIN with dextrose excipient). 
FURADANTIN VETERINARY also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. bottles of 100 scored tablets 
and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 

1. Belloff, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 2. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Med. 52:445 (Sept.) 1957. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. onl Ye 


° ° ° ° ne . . ° 
NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials— neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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Mansuneing 


...an advanced vitamin-mineral dietary supplement— 
with taste appeal to small animals 





This new dietary supplement contains nineteen im- 
portant ingredients in a meat-flavored tablet. Small 
animals like it! 


Pet - Tabs have many therapeutic uses: 


e Balances the daily ration. 

e Speeds recovery from illness. 

e Shortens convalescence after surgery. 
e Eliminates complicated additions to rations. 

e Maintains health and vigor in older animals. 

e Aids growth in young animals. 

Dosage: One Pet - Tab daily. 

Supplied: In bottles of 50. To veterinarians only. 
Send for literature and trial supply. 













THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 





Bristol, Tennessee 
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First phosphate insecticide approved 





for direct application on cattle, hogs and poultry 


Effectiveness plus low toxicity to animals 
supports malathion’s new acceptance for 


control of external parasites 


significant advance was made in the control 
A of insect pests on livestock with new, gov- 
ernment residue tolerances for malathion insec- 
ticides. These tolerances cover meat and meat 
by-products from non-lactating cattle, hogs and 
poultry. Extensive research has proved the effec- 
tiveness—and safety to warm-blooded animals— 
of using this phosphate for direct application. 
The U.S. Public Health Service says in its Clini- 
cal Memoranda on Economic Poisons, “. . . the 
toxicities of malathion (oral and through the 
skin) are less than those of DDT.” 


Together with its long-established use for fly 
control in stock buildings, direct application of 
malathion now lets you recommend one insecti- 
cide for control of major poultry and livestock 
pests. 


Resistant Insects Controlled 


There are indications that insect resistance to 
the DDT family of insecticides is becoming a 
problem to livestock producers as it now is to 
crop farmers. At present, insects showing resist- 
ance include lice, flies and mosquitoes. Because 
malathion is a phosphate it has proved highly 
effective against these pests. 


Residues 


Malathion’s thorough control and rapidly dis- 
appearing residues eliminate close-to-slaughter 
residue problems. Used according to directions, 
malathion can be applied directly to animals 
right up to slaughter. Malathion’s tolerances are: 
4 parts per million in or on meat and meat by- 
products; 0 parts per million in eggs. 


Use Recommendations 


Beef Cattle—Malathion sprays or dusts can be 
applied on cattle for control of lice; sprays for 
ticks and horn flies. In back-rubbing devices, 
malathion is effective against lice and horn flies. 
Malathion should not be used on lactating dairy 
animals or on calves under one month of age. 
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Here cattle are being sprayed with malathion for lice. 
Dusts are ideal for colder weather. 


Hogs — Use malathion sprays or dusts on ani- 
mals, pens and in litter for control of lice. One 
application usually does the job. 


Poultry—Apply malathion sprays or dusts directly 
to birds to control Northern fowl mite and poul- 
try lice. In poultry houses, spray malathion thor- 
oughly on all surfaces to clean up Northern fowl 
mite, chicken red mite, poultry lice, ticks and 
flies. For mites and lice, dusts may also be used. 
Or apply malathion as a roost paint to control 
chicken red mite and poultry lice. 


For rate information write for free leaflet. 
Insect Control on Household Pets 


Malathion sprays or dusts control fleas on 
dogs and cats. If animal is confined to a pest- 
free area, one treatment is usually sufficient. 
Malathion also controls ear mites on dogs. 

vTvyv 

Malathion is not a brand name. It is the active 
ingredient in branded formulations offered by 
over 100 well-known manufacturers. American 
Cyanamid Company manufactures the basic in- 
gredient. For a detailed leaflet describing direct 
application on livestock, or a supply to leave 
with your clients, write: American Cyanamid 
Company, Insecticide Dept. J1, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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' new specific treatment for calf scours 


' 
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Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUuR drastically cuts mortality.1.? 
In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFuR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.” 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the 
only factor modifying significantly the 
course and outcome of the disease.” 
ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone® (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, small, COn- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuth sub- 
salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
of 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each). 


REFERENCES: 1. Bull, W. S.: N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry, 
R. T., ond Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med., in press. 
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NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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Now, from FORT DODGi. 


Dict 


CYANACETHYDRAZIDE FOR INJECTION 





—the first practical 


for LUN 


In the past, there has been no specific treatment for 
lungworm infection, and its control has been one of 
the most formidable tasks facing veterinarians and 
livestock owners. Outbreaks frequently resulted in 
heavy loss through stunting or death. 

Now, lungworm disease can be brought under con- 
trol by Dictycide, discovered during the screening of 
more than 3,000 anthelmintics. Injected as recom- 
mended, this new Fort Dodge product will effectively 
cause elimination of lungworms from the air passages 
of swine, sheep or cattle. Dictycide has been subjected 
to 18 months of exhaustive field tests in 33 states, 
on large numbers of farm animals. 





Dictycide (patent pending) is supplied 
in a 25 Gm. vial, for dilution to 100 cc. 
Made in U.S.A. by arrangement with 

Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 
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WORM DISEASE 


The lungworm problem is nationwide 
in distribution, and of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to the raisers of swine, 
sheep and cattle. 

Actual packinghouse surveys in the 
Northwestern and Southeastern states 
show that from 50% to 70% of swine 
harbor lungworms at time of slaughter. 
In the midwest, a 60% incidence of 
involvement in lambs is on record. Some 
veterinarians have reported that, in their 
opinion, virtually all the calves, sheep 
and swine in their localities are infected. 

In animals treated with Dictycide 
(1 cc./35 lb. bodyweight, subcutane- 


ously), the lungworms migrate up the 
respiratory tract to the pharynx, where 
they are either expelled by coughing or 
are swallowed. The fact that the worms 
are not killed is advantageous, since this 
precludes their becoming massed and 
blocking the larger bronchi, as well as 
prevents possible antigenic reactions. 

An illustrated brochure on lungworm 
disease, describing its treatment with 
Dictycide, has been mailed to all veter- 
inarians in large-animal practice. If by 
chance you did not receive your copy, 
please write for one or ask your Man 
from Fort Dodge. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Auth Cian cxdusive! 
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TELLING AMERICA ABOUT THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 
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FARM EDITORS SAY, 


All over America, farmers are reading about 
the veterinarian, these days, and learning 
the advantages of relying on him for better, 
more profitable livestock production. 

Every major farm paper in the nation is 
receiving a steady flow of such articles from 
American Foundation for Animal Health, the 
educational bureau of Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories. These articles call attention to 
numerous animal health problems . . . and 
point out why the farmer should always call 
his veterinarian to deal with such matters. 


A Cholera Warning: 


HAVE PIGS 
VACCINATED 


Hog cholera is now costing farmers 
upwards of 54-million dollars a year. 


With the danger season now ap- 
proaching, the American Foundation 
for Animal Health warns that owners 
should have pigs vaccinated without 
delay. The type of vaccine to be used, 
and when it should be used, is best 
determined by a veterinarian . . . 
based on local conditions, physical 
condition of the hogs, and other factors. 













The one important thing, says the 
Foundation, is to have the veterinarian 
vaccinate the pigs BEFORE an out- 
break strikes. They cannot be saved, 
once cholera has attacked them. 


North Carclina horticulturists 
nally succeeded in growing a 
termelon with sweet meat 


thin tough rinds. Ladies cog 
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“CALL YOUR VETERINARIAN” 





In addition, Associated Veterinary Labora- 
tories’ paid advertising campaign on “Call 
Your Veterinarian FIRST”’ is reaching over 
18,000,000 farm readers this year, and the 
further campaigns on television, radio, and 
ijn newspapers reach many millions more. 
This great program on behalf of the profes- 
sion is being underwritten by the ethical 
companies listed below. If you will remember 
them when meeting your requirements, it 
will be very much appreciated. 








Veterinarian Important in Mastitis Control 


Farmers who own milk cows should remember that mastitis 
doesn’t occur in just one form, but in two main forms, the American — 
Foundation for Animal Health warns. In either type, the first step 
is to have a veterinarian check the herd to see which condition 
actually exists. Then a program of treatment can be started. (“—~<.f - 
Such a program isn’t a-one-shot proposition, or anything for easy \ --./ “ 
““‘cure-alls” the Foundation warns. For real results against mastitis, 
a careful, thorough scientific course of action must be followed. 


ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 





Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 





GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. SIOUX FALLS LABORATORIES, INC. 
THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO. 
JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. 

THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
NORDEN LABORATORIES CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
PITMAN-MOORE CO. FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 


SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 
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Although precise pathogenesis of the shipping 

fever syndrome remains obscure, continuing experi- 
ments with pre-shipment psychosedation are 
reported. Presented here are controlled experiments 
pointing up the practical value of perphenazine in 
facilitating adaptation of cattle to feedlot and 
in-transit stress. “Son e is 


Use of Perphenazine in Shipping Cattle 


E. J. FOLEY, Q. F. McDONALD, D.V.M. 
W. G. ROBERTSON, Ph.D., and J. C. SIEGRIST, D.V.M. 


Biological Research Laboratories 


Schering Corporation 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


HE precise etiology or pathogenesis of 

shipping fever is not known. For many 
years, because the organism was regularly 
recovered from pneumonic lungs, Pasteur- 
ella species (multocida and hemolytica’-*.**) 
were incriminated as the specific pathogen, 
but recent studies**” have suggested that 
Pasteurella are not the primary cause, but 
operate as secondary invaders which are 
superimposed on existing enzootic pneu- 
monia of viral origin. 

Shipping fever of cattle appears to be a 
disease of devitalization. Exposure to cold, 
wet weather, shipping long distances, crowd- 
ing, and exhaustion have long been recog- 
nized as predisposing to the disease. Cattle 
may exhibit clinical signs upon arrival, or 
over a period of days following shipment. 
Not uncommonly, animals which are resi- 
dent at the destination become affected after 
exposure to newly arrived infected animals. 

It is of importance to inquire into how 
factors of stress are implicated in precipitat- 
ing the disease, and how the circumstances 
which appear to lower resistance can be 
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combatted. It is well-known that adrena- 
lectomy, ionizing or x-radiation, excessive 
and prolonged adrenocortical therapy or 
“blockade” of the reticuloendothelial system 
will blot out natural resistance in experi- 
mental animals. Clinical observations that 
stress or shock will lower resistance have 
long been commonplace, and recently ex- 
perimental evidence to support these clinical 
impressions has been presented. Thus 
Dubos and his coworkers*®*® have demon- 
strated that the resistance of mice to ex- 
perimentally induced infections is reduced 
by starvation or by the feeding of thyroid ex- 
tract. Schweinberg and Fine” observed that 
rabbits subjected to hemorrhagic shock were 
highly susceptible to bacterial invasion and 
to endotoxin. Rats subjected to traumatic 
shock were shown by Zweifach™* and 
Thomas” to be highly susceptible to en- 
dotoxin. 

It has been demonstrated that certain 
adrenergic blocking agents will protect ani- 
mals against shock induced by various 
means.****.**°.22, Perphenazine (Trilafon— 
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Schering) which has been extensively stud- 
ied for its tranquilizing activity in animals 
and man*.**?" is effective in preventing 
shock induced by trauma,** bleeding,’® and 
in preventing lethal effects of endotoxin 
and against certain bacterial infections.*° 

Since adverse circumstances coincident 
with transportation of cattle by rail or truck, 
i.e., excitement, constant motion, trauma, 
crowding, deprivation of food and water, 
and often adverse weather, are similar to 
those conditions which have been used ex- 
perimentally to induce shock, or to lower 
resistance, it was of interest to study the 
effect of perphenazine on beef cattle under 
actual transportation conditions. 


Methods 


In each weight loss trial, cattle to be used 
were of uniform age, condition and origin. 
Previous husbandry and feeding of animals 
in each lot had been identical. Shipments 
of cattle were separated into treated and 
control groups at random by the gate-cut 
method. 

The treated groups were injected with 
perphenazine by veterinarians and weighed 
at a public scale prior to shipment via the 
carrier selected. Control groups received 
identical handling except for injection. All 
shipments were examined by veterinarians 
and weighed at destination without receiv- 
ing feed or water, with the exception of the 
group of 108 cattle enroute four days by 
rail. With this group the required 28-hour 
feed and water stops were observed. All 
experiments with steers were carried out 
during October and March. 


Results 

Data on weight loss during transit ob- 
tained in six shipping trials are presented 
in table 1. 

It will be noted that in all trials repre. 
sented in table 1, animals treated with per- 
phenazine lost considerably less weight than 
untreated controls. This result was seen re 
gardless of conditions of shipment or time 
in transit. 

Limited observations made on animals 
slaughtered after many hours in transit 
strongly suggest that a significant portion 
of weight preserved in the treated cattle can 
be accounted for in the carcass. In animals 
studied, average carcass dress was 59.2% 
in treated animals and 57.5% in untreated 
controls. 


Experiments showing the effect of per- 
phenazine on the incidence of shipping fever 
are presented in table 2. 


In the first experiment in which the cattle 
were transported under adverse climatic 
conditions, all untreated animals developed 
the shipping fever syndrome, whereas those 
treated with perphenazine before shipment 
remained unaffected. In the second experi- 
ment in which 14 of the animals were treat- 
ed before shipment, similar results were ob- 
tained. Three treated animals exhibited 
mild respiratory symptoms which promptly 
abated when antibiotic therapy was insti- 
tuted, whereas more than half of the con- 
trol animals became seriously ill. 


In the third experiment, treatment was 
not given until after the animals were in the 


TABLE 1. Effect of Perphenazine on Weight Loss During Shipment 








 Per- 





Weight at Weight at 
Approximate Time in point of destina- Weight centage 
Dose* Distance Traveled No./group transit shipment tion lost shri 
Mg. Miles Hr. Lb. Lb. 
160-175 280 (by rail) 33 treated 13 886 841.5 44.5 5.0 
30 control 865 796 69.0 8.0 
75 275 (by truck) 13 treated 10.5 905.7 880.7 25.0 2.1 
13 control 905.9 858.9 46.8 5.1 
125 135 (by truck) 18 treated 3.5 1261.1 1249.4 11.7 0.9 
16 control 1340.0 1310.0 30.0 2.24 
75 1350 (by rail) 54 treated 4 (days) 740 708.9 31.1 42 
54 control 760 700.7 59.3 78 
100 750 (by truck) 25 treated 54 1087 1035 52.6 48 
24 control 1124 1030 93.5 8.3 
100 65 (by truck) 15 treated 2 1128 1112 16 1.4 
15 control 1132 1098 34 3.09 











*Injected intramuscularly before shipment. 
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feedlot. It is significant that only one of 
the treated animals developed respiratory 
symptoms, whereas 32 in the untreated 
group became seriously ill of typical ship- 
ping fever. 

In addition to favorable effects of per- 
phenazine treatment on weight loss and on 
lowered incidence of shipping fever, another 
practical advantage was observed in this 
trial. Animals injected at their destination 
with 75 mg. perphenazine were more tract- 
able and began to consume grain and hay 
without delay. Restlessness, bawling, fence 
walking and lack of interest in food due to 
excitement was characteristic of the untreat- 
ed control animals; in many cases this un- 
profitable behavior pattern persisted for as 
long as two weeks. 


Discussion 


The data presented here demonstrate that 
adverse effects of transportation can be 


significantly reduced by the injection of 
perphenazine prior to shipment. Doses em- 
ployed induce mild tranquilization which is 
apparent within approximately 20 minutes 
after injection, and which persists for a mini- 
mum of six hours. 

Maintenance of a clinically significant 
degree of psychosedation is not essential. 
Regardless of weather, mode of transport 
or time in transit, results revealed a con- 
sistent pattern of response to single injec- 
tions of perphenazine. Table 1 also indi- 
cates that rate of weight loss may be most 
rapid during the first few hours in transit, 
with a gradually lessening rate of decline 
occurring as time and distance are extended. 

The strong suggestion that preshipment 
tranquilization will appreciably improve car- 
cass dressing percentage is of interest to the 
entire meat industry. Reduced weight loss 
with concomitant improvement in dressing 
percentage is not inconsistent with known 
ruminant physiology.” 


TABLE 2. Effect of Perphenazine on Weight Loss and Incidence of Shipping Fever 








Weight at 

Distance Time in point of 

Dose* No./group traveled transit shipment 
Mg. miles Hr. Lb. 


destination lost 


Weight at Weight Description of Conditions 
and Results 


Lb. Lb. 





Experiment 1 


100 15 treated 250 6 807 
1S control by truck 796 


Experiment 2 


25-40 14 treated 600 40 


24 control by rail 


250-400 


Experiment 3 


15* 234 treated 450 30 => 
388 control by rail 


eters: 


797.3 


Animals loaded, transported and 
770.5 y 5 


unloaded in a driving snow- 
storm; sub-zero weather persist- 
ed for 3 days following arrival. 
Severe shipping fever developed 
in 6 and noticeable respiratory 
y itera in the remaining 9 of 
the untreated animals within 24 
hours after arrival. All treated 
animals remained normal. 


Mo 
Unt 


a — Severe shipping fever with 
marked respiratory symptoms. 
Temperatures of 106 F. to 107.2 
F. developed in 15 of 24 un- 
treated animals. After 4 days 
under intensive antibiotics, ani- 
mals responded. Three of the 
untreated animals exhibited mild 
respiratory symptoms which dis- 
appeared within 24 hours after 
antibiotic therapy was instituted. 


750 _ 


All animals excited upon arrival. 
(average) 


Held in feediot 36 hours prior 
to treatment. Within 4 days of 
arrival 32 cases of shipping fever 
with marked respiratory signs 
developed in the untreated 
group. One of the treated ani- 
mals developed shipping fever. 








*Injected intramuscularly before shipment. 
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**Treatment given after arrival in feedlot. 
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It is suggested that improved dressing 
percentage precludes assumption that re- 
duced weight loss is due merely to less 
complete evacuation of urinary or intestinal 
tracts of tranquilized animals. A more likely 
possibility is that these improved percent- 
ages reflect a reduction in degree of tissue 
dehydration. 

Stools of the agitated bovine are com- 
monly observed to be loose, indicating ac- 
celerated propulsion of ingesta through the 
intestinal tract and decreased reabsorption 
of water by the mucosa of the large intestine. 
Urination is more frequent and copious in 
the nervous or excited bovine, accentuating 
tissue dehydration. This contrasts sharply 
with the more nearly normal volume, fre- 
quency and consistency of excreta from 
tranquilized cattle. 

In every trial a definite reduction of 
weight loss in treated animals compared 
to untreated controls was observed. The 
weight loss sparing effect is ascribed to anti- 
shock action of perphenazine. 

The lower incidence of shipping fever 
among treated animals is also of interest, 
and it is postulated that treatment with 
perphenazine blocks in some way a lower- 
ing of resistance during shipment. 

Beneficial effects observed might have 
been anticipated in view of the protective 
effects afforded by certain phenothiazine 
compounds in irreversible shock in small 
animals, and in view of the observations that 
various forms of shock obviously lower re- 
sistance to bacterial infection and to en- 
dotoxins. 

Experimental shock may be induced by 
a variety of traumatic, biochemical or 
physiologic insults; the magnitude prede- 
termined as the minimum that will con- 
sistently achieve the end point of lethality. 
Although the conditions existing during 
transportation are not as severe as those 
used experimentally, and the picture of 
severe vasoparalysis and stagnation of blood 
flow is not achieved, it must be assumed 
that some considerable degree of shock is 
experienced during shipment, resulting in 
lowered resistance. 

Adverse circumstances coincident to 
transportation of cattle by rail or truck may 
be expected to result in shock, differing 
mainly only in degree, from the usual pic- 
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ture of traumatic shock. Weight loss phe 
nomena, lowered resistance to infection and 
delayed adaptation to feedlot environment 
are closely related to, or are manifestations 
of, cumulative shock insults incurred. Ip 
this context, it is suggested that dehydra- 
tion, exposure, depletion of available energy 
reserves by excessive physical response to 
the rigors of transport and restraint and 
inability to replace water or energy lost 
during transit are some of the means by 
which resistance to infection is lowered. 


Pathogenesis of Infection 


Experimental data by ‘Thomas’ and 
Zweifach™ strongly suggest a possibility that 
peripheral vascular tissue damage contri- 
butes materially to pathogenesis of infection. 
These workers demonstrated the increased 
reactivity of capillary cells (even to the 
point of necrosis) to excessive epinephrine 
and norepinephrine in the presence of vari- 
ous bacterial endotoxins. Prolonged, exces- 
sive epinephrine and norepinephrine release 
from the adrenal medulla elicited in re 
sponse to varied environmental disturbances 
in transit would closely parallel the experi- 
mental conditions. Halme and others have 
demonstrated massive, sustained epine 
phrine and norepinephrine release in pa- 
tients subjected to shock stresses.** 

Adaptation to feedlot environment is 
largely a matter of habituation of cattle to 
new rations and their acceptance, after loss 
of fear, of feedlot husbandry. Perphenazine 
psychosedation reduces awareness, appre 
hension and fear; consequently responses to 
unfamiliar or threatening stimuli are re 
duced or eliminated. Repetition of feedlot 
husbandry procedures will convert avoid- 
ance behavior patterns to those of anticipa- 
tion of feed. While animals are under the 
influence of perphenazine, natural hunger 
and thirst will induce feed intake and en- 
vironmental disturbances lose their threaten- 
ing connotations. 

The exact mechanism involved in pro 
tection against shock is obscure and it is 
not possible to weigh the relative impor- 
tance of central nervous system (tranquiliz- 
ing) activity against adrenergic blocking 
effect or other drug actions. It is anticipated 
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that studies now in progress will clarify 
some of the more obvious questions which 
can be asked. 


Summary 


Experiments are described in which pre- 
treatment of cattle destined for shipment 
with perphenazine in single doses of from 
75 to 175 mg. exerted striking beneficial 
effects. 


Treated animals were more easily handled 
in loading and in transit. 


In trials in which shipping fever occurred, 
there was significantly lower incidence and 
severity of infection among the treated 
animals than among those not treated. 


Practical value of perphenazine in facili- 
tating adaptation of cattle to feedlot en- 
vironment is characterized as an important 
corollary benefit of psychosedation. 


Mechanisms of action of perphenazine in 
achieving these effects are briefly discussed. 
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Cat Food Components 


In 1954, a national family opinion survey 
showed that cat owning families fed their 
cats 33% canned fish base, 23% canned 
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meat base, 17% fresh meat, fish or liver, 
11% dry meal, 5% biscuit types and 4% 
frozen meats. 
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Case Report 


Necrotic Stomatitis in an American Elk 


JAMES F. WRIGHT, V.M.D. 


National Zoological Park 
Smithsonian Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


ECROTIC STOMATITIS, or oral ne- 

crobacillosis, a nonspecific bacterial 
infection of the mucous membranes of the 
mouth, has been reported from herds of 
American elk (wapiti) (Cervus canadensis) 
being fed by attendants in our western na- 
tional parks.* An acute, highly lethal form 
of the disease is the common course in 
young animals. Adults often exhibit a 
chronic type of infection from which re- 
covery is more likely. 


The most important etiological agent in 
the disease is thought to be Spherophorus 
necrophorus (formerly Actinomyces), an 
anerobe which is widespread in nature. Pre- 
disposing conditions are moist soils, heavy 
animal concentrations in small areas, and 
accumulations of manure. The organism 
gains entrance through wounds in the mu- 
cous membranes of the oral cavity. These 
injuries may be caused by sharp objects, 
sticks, and sharp awns or beards in the hay. 


The case reported here concerns a nine- 
year-old bull elk in the National Zoological 
Park. This animal shared a one-acre pad- 
dock with two females, neither of which 
were affected. Both females had access to 
a shed from which the male was restricted 
because of its tendency to fight the cows in 
the shed. All animals were fed grain in 
stone troughs; hay was fed on the ground, 
and running water was available. The pad- 
dock was damp and partially inundated due 
to heavier than usual precipitation, provid- 
ing an ideal environment for the necrophor- 
us organism. 


On Feb. 21, 1958, the bull was reported 
salivating and unable to close its mouth. 
Since this animal is not handled ordinarily, 
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our observations from a distance were that 
its tongue was extremely swollen. The ani- 
mal was not able to eat hay or grain, but 
could swallow water. Shredded pieces of 
mucosa were seen hanging from the anterior 
part of the mouth. 


Penicillin (1,200,000 units) and strepto- 
mycin (500 mg.) were administered by a 
flying syringe after the method of Crock- 
ford, Hayes, Jenkins and Feurt.* A thin 
gruel was prepared from our National Zoo- 
logical Park grain mixture and soft grasses 
were put in the paddock. The animal did 
not seem able to chew even these items al- 
though it exhibited a desire to eat and nosed 
all feed thoroughly. 


After 48 hours no improvement was noted, 
and it was decided to rope and examine the 
animal. The examination of the mouth re- 
vealed considerable areas of raw bleeding 
tissue from which the epithelium was either 


Antibiotics were administered by a flying syringe. Im- 
pact of the syringe caused little if any pain. 
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hanging in shreds or gone entirely. The 
lingual, sublingual, and buccal areas were 
all similarly affected. An attempt was made 
to remove the necrotic tissue and treat the 
denuded areas. Systemic treatment consisted 
of long-acting penicillin and streptomycin 
administered intramuscularly. 


For the next five days semiliquid rations 
were provided along with grass hay, but 
the animal ate little and lost considerable 
weight. 

By the sixth day the animal was begin- 
ning to eat more grain. Necrotic tissue was 
still evident. On the seventh day another 
antibiotic treatment was administered by 
flying syringe. After five more days of con- 
tinued improvement in appetite and weight 
gain, the animal was considered sound. 


The most important aspect of this case is 
that through use of the air-powered rifle 
and flying syringe, the animal had to be 
restrained only once for a mouth examina- 
tion. This method of treatment eliminated 
the dangers that would have attended the 
capture of this large animal at least two 
more times for conventional antibiotic injec- 
tions. The impact of the syringe caused the 
animal less apparent discomfort than the 
bite of a large fly. 
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Basis of Milk Value 


The “Froker Plan,” a system of testing 
milk for fat and solid, not fat alone, and 
payment of producers on a preset basis, 
has been operating in Wisconsin for several 
years. It is understood that interest in the 
plan has been spreading. 


Value of milk based on fat content only 
is not equitable. Producers have long 
belabored the housewife who judged the 
bottle of milk by the cream line, yet they 
purchased supplies on a_ butterfat basis. 
Cooperatives in Holland, according to Farm 
Journal (June 1958) have decided to pay 
for whole milk on the fat and protein 
content. Such interest has been created 
there that dairy farmers want the protein 
content of milk record on individual cows. 
Payments, too, are considered to be fair as 
compared with the old system. 


A new instrument for testing non-fat 
solid, called a lactometer, has been per- 
fected and is claimed to be simple and 
accurate. It is manufactured by Talboys 
Instrument Corp., Emerson, New Jersey 
and packed as a testing kit. The new tests 
will soon get extensive trials at agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations. 
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Benjamin Rush—Veterinary Protagonist 


Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745?-1813) was a 
most outstanding physician. He was one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, professor at the Philadelphia 
Medical College, founder of the first dis- 
pensary in the United States (Philadelphia, 
1787), and founder of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. He was also Surgeon- 
Physician General of the Continental Army 
and Treasurer of the United States Mint. 

After having visited veterinary colleges 
in Europe, Rush returned to America in 
1806, and wrote a letter to the Agricultural 
Society of Philadelphia, calling attention to 
the agricultural potential of this country 
and urging establishment of a veterinary 
department at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His letter was discussed but no action 
was taken. In 1807, Rush addressed his 
medical students on “The Duty and Ad- 
vantages of Studying the Diseases of Do- 
mestic Animals, and the Remedies Proper 
to Remove Them.” 

Rush stood almost alone in his recog- 
nition of veterinary medicine as an economic 
factor. A veterinary school was not formed 
until more than 40 years later—Kenneth 
B. Haas, D.V.M. 
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Reported here are data on extensive field trials with 
a modified live virus infectious bovine rhinotracheitis 
vaccine. The writers report excellent results. 

Less than 1% of cattle vaccinated prior to exposure 
developed clinical signs of IBR. 


Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis Vaccine 


Efficacy in Controlled Field Trials 


CHARLES J. YORK, D.V.M., Ph.D., ANTON J. F. SCHWARZ, M.D. 
L. W. ZIRBEL, B.S. and L. A. ESTELA, B.S. 


Virus Research Department 
Pitman-Moore Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


INCE the initial reports’* concerning 

an apparently new infectious disease of 
cattle called infectious bovine rhinotrache- 
itis (IBR) were published in the literature, 
much has been written describing this dis- 
ease and its economic importance to the 
livestock industry.‘ 

After the isolation and identification of 
the etiologic agent in tissue culture,”* the 
virus was modified by further tissue culture 
passages’ and a live virus vaccine developed 
(Rhivax—Pitman-Moore) for use by the 
veterinary profession. Preliminary con- 
trolled tests**** showed this vaccine to be 
both safe and potent. This report sum- 
marizes the results of extensive field use of 
the vaccine under controlled conditions in 
a number of states, and permits a more 
comprehensive evaluation of its efficacy 
under practical feed lot conditions. 


Materials and Methods 


The IBR vaccine used was prepared in 
tissue culture, dried in containers by the 
method usually employed for other live 
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virus vaccines, and refrigerated until used. 
The vaccine was restored with distilled water 
by the cooperating veterinarians immedi- 
ately prior to its use, and administered 
intramuscularly in 2 cc. doses. 

Whenever possible, in selecting herds of 
cattle for these tests, feed lots were chosen 
in which IBR currently existed. Identifica- 
tion of the disease in the lot was made by 
both clinical and serologic means. In a few 
areas (notably Colorado), some feed lots in 
which the disease was not active were chosen 
because the history of the area indicated 
that there was a good possibility infection 
would occur. In most instances, cattle were 
used which had been introduced into feed 
lots recently, with approximately half of 
each group vaccinated at random and the 
remainder held as nonvaccinated controls. 
To determine susceptibility of each herd, 
serum samples were obtained and _ tested 
from about 10% of the vaccinated and con- 
trol animals at the time of inoculation, and 
only susceptible cattle were retained for 
experimental purposes. All cattle were ear- 
tagged for identification. Whenever there 
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TABLE 1. Summary of Field Trials with Infectious Bovine 
Rhinotracheitis Vaccine, Comp Incid of IBR 


Infection in Vaccinated pry Control Cattle 








Vaccinated Cattle Controls 
No. No. 
developing developing 
State No. IBR No. IB 





140 (7.7%) _ 
96 (12.3%) 


14(1.1%) 1802 
5 (0.5%) 777 
6 (0.7%) 592. 143 (24.0%) 
10 (0.5%) 200 200 (100.0%) 
_35 1% 579 17.2% 


Colorado 1250 
Idaho 1074 
Nebraska 816 
Washington 205 
Total 3345 








were too many incoming cattle for one feed 
pen, they were divided so that each pen 
contained approximately as many that had 
been vaccinated as there were controls. 

While 8,400 cattle from herds in the states 
of California, Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, 
and Washington were vaccinated in these 
field trials, only cattle from groups in which 
the controls developed IBR were considered 
in evaluating the efficacy of the vaccine. 
This insured adequate exposure to the dis- 
ease of all vaccinated cattle involved in the 
evaluation by their mingling in the same 
pens with infected cattle. Diagnosis of IBR 
in the control or vaccinated groups was 
made by clinical means and, whenever pos- 
sible, confirmed by serologic tests and/or 
virus isolation. After elimination of those 
herds in which IBR failed to develop, 3,345 
vaccinated cattle and 3,371 unvaccinated 
controls remained. 

As illustrated in table 1, incidence of IBR 
in the control groups varied from one area 
to another but, considering all groups 
together, 17.2% of control cattle developed 
clinical signs of the disease, whereas only 
1% of the vaccinated cattle exhibited simi- 
lar signs of illness. The incidence of IBR 
in the control group is about what would be 
expected, based on a report by Brown” 
showing that the morbidity in infected herds 
in Colorado ranged from 5% to 100%, with 
an overall morbidity of 18%. 

The period between the start of a test 
and the development of disease also varied 
from group to group. In one instance, 
cattle in the control group exhibited signs 
of infection within ten days after entering 
the feed lot, while at the other extreme 
cattle in at least two pens did not develop 
illness until the feeding period was nearly 
ended. 

Since controls failed to develop IBR, it 
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was not possible to evaluate the efficacy 
of the vaccine in the remaining 5,055 vacci- 
nated cattle. Nevertheless lack of any com- 
plications in such a large number of sus- 
ceptible cattle would seem to demonstrate 
effectively its safety. The reports submitted 
by the cooperating veterinarians indicated 
that vaccinated cattle showed no adverse 
reactions, and controls remained normal 
during the period of observation. This pro- 
vides additional evidence supporting a previ- 
ous report’ that the vaccine does not spread 
from inoculated to uninoculated cattle. 

In some of the test pens in which IBR 
appeared subsequently, the entire group of 
cattle developed shipping fever a day or so 
after arrival. In these instances, all sick 
animals were treated in the conventional 
manner with sulfonamides and antibiotics. 
Failure of IBR to develop later in vacci- 
nated cattle demonstrated that neither the 
attack of shipping fever nor the therapy 
interfered with the immunizing ability of 
the vaccine. Furthermore, there was no evi- 
dence that the use of the vaccine at that 
time increased the morbidity rate or the 
severity of the shipping fever infection in 
the controls. 


Summary 


Data are presented on an extensive field 
trial in five western states with a modified 
live virus infectious bovine rhinotracheitis 
vaccine. Efficacy is demonstrated by the 
fact that only 1% of the vaccinated cattle 
developed clinical signs of IBR, whereas 
17.2% of the controls exhibited obvious 
signs of infection. The value of the vaccine 
is further demonstrated since it protected 
cattle placed in feed lots where active in- 
fection existed at the time of their arrival. 

The authors gratefully acknowledge the 
cooperation of the following veterinarians: 
Doctors W. W. Brown, Colorado; W. E. 
Cameron and M. W. Ickes, Idaho; D. H. 
Marioni, California; S. F. Rosner, Nebraska; 
and N. W. Van Hoosen, Washington, with- 
out whose assistance the field trials would 
not have been possible. 
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Action of Antibiotics 


Fundamental studies being conducted at 
Kansas State College concerning the action 
of antibiotics in dairy nutrition may have 
important applications in animal and human 
medicine. 

Researchers Radisson, MacFadden and 
Bartley find that feeding low concentration 
of antibiotics to dairy calves apparently 
changes the physiology of intestinal bacteria, 
making them more susceptible to body de- 
fense mechanisms. 

One important body defender is the pha- 
gocyte. These are certain of the white blood 
cells capable of engulfing and destroying 
bacteria. Studies reveal that low levels of 
such antibiotics as Aureomycin (Am. Cy- 
anamide) and Terramycin (Pfizer) stimu- 
late growth of intestinal bacteria, both in 
numbers and size. But this stimulation 
makes the bacteria more susceptible to 
destruction by phagocytes. 

Lately the K-State scientists have been 
working with virulent “killer” bacteria iso- 
lated by workers at London University and 
Pennsylvania State University. If low con- 
centrations of antibiotics make these “kill- 
ers” more susceptible to destruction by such 
body defense mechanisms as the phagocytes 
—and preliminary evidence indicates this 
is happening — the research will have im- 
portant implications in human and animal 
medicine. 
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New Animal Diseases? 


It is impossible to determine if any ab- 
solutely new animal diseases have appeared 
since the turn of the century. Previous 
existence cannot be entirely excluded. 

A number of viral diseases have been 
identified since 1900, and some syndromes 
suggest new strains, but it would be diffi- 
cult to prove beyond a shadow of a doubt 
whether any new ones have appeared or 
whether they have merely been awaiting dis- 
covery. Their emergence since 1900 is con- 
ceivable, but not a certainty. 

No new metabolic, endocrine, or degen- 
erative disease apparently has developed, 
but the expected hyper-endocrinopathies 
and hyper-vitaminoses have occurred. Trau- 
matic injuries, caused chiefly by modernized 
modes of transportation, have increased in 
incidence, but even one-horse-shays once 
caused similar injuries. 

Discovery of new chemical compounds, 
and their subsequent use in veterinary medi- 
cine, has caused certain toxic and allergic 
conditions that could not have possibly oc- 
curred before their introduction. Barbital 
poisoning of dogs, for instance, could not 
have happened prior to introduction in 1903. 
Ototoxicity, nephrotoxicity, and cutaneous 
allergy caused by modern antibacterial 
agents also fall in this same category.— 
Kenneth B. Haas, D.V.M. 
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Two anthelmintics for swine that have been 
made available recently are the piperazine 
derivatives and an antibiotic, hygromycin 
B. Reported here are carefully controlled 
experiments wherein hygromycin B and 
piperazine phosphate were used singly or 
in combination. Effective levels for feeding 
are presented. Both growth performance 


and anthelmintic activity are compared. 













Fig. 1. Pigs on ladino clover pasture (trial 1). 


Hygromycin B and Piperazine Phosphate for Swine 


H. S. TEAGUE, Ph.D., H. R. SMITH, D.V.M. 
and E. A. RUTLEDGE, Ph.D. 


Departments of Animal Science and Veterinary Science 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
Wooster, Ohio 


N recent years several new anthelmintics 

for swine have been made available. Two 
of the most recent are the piperazine deriva- 
tives and an antibiotic, hygromycin B. 
Evaluation and comparison of these newer 
products is being carried out under both 
field and experimental conditions. 

Early reports by Sloan et al.‘ and Leiper’ 
indicated that certain piperazine compounds 
showed promise as anthelmintics for swine. 
They have since been made available to the 
swine producer. Preliminary results at the 
Florida station suggested that piperazine 
phosphate, when fed continuously at a low 
level, stimulated growth rate in swine.’ In 
1957 it was reported’ that the antibiotic 
hygromycin, discovered by Mann et al.* de- 





Published with the approval of the Associate Di- 
rector as Journal Article no. 58-58. 

The hygromycin B used in these studies was sup- 
plied as “Hygromix” through the courtesy of Eli 
Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Piperazine 
phosphate was furnished by The Chemo Puro Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

The technical assistance of Mr. James Norton in 
making the worm egg counts and determining the 
number of worms in the digestive tract at slaughter 
is gratefully acknowledged. 
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pressed ova production of Metastrongylus, 
Strongyloides, Trichuris and Oesophagos- 
tomum in the intestinal tract of swine. The 
antibiotic is produced by Streptomyces hy- 
groscopicus and the component designated 
hygromycin B appears to possess the an- 
thelmintic principle. 

In two consecutive trials hygromycin B 
was included in the feed for pigs either on 
pasture or in dry lot. Piperazine phosphate 
was used as recommended for worming and 
also fed continuously at a low level to pigs 
from weaning to market weight. The ef- 
fectiveness of the two products as anthel- 
mintics and to promote growth was com- 
pared. 


Experimental Procedure 


Trial 1, 1957 Spring. This trial consisted 
of two similar comparisons, one in dry lot 
and the other on pasture. The pigs used 
were weaned at eight weeks and started on 
test at approximately nine weeks of age. 
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Fig. 2. 


Large roundworm 1x (Ascaris lumbricoides). 


During the suckling period a creep feed 
containing 20 gm. of chlortetracycline per 
ton was fed. Allotment of animals was ac- 
cording to breed, weight and relationship. 

Two lots of eight Duroc pigs each com- 
prised the dry lot portion of the trial. One 
group was fed the basal ration only. The 
second group received feed containing 6,000 
units of hygromycin B per pound through- 
out the test (furnished as 5 lb. of Hygromix 
per ton). The pigs were fed indoors on con- 
crete with an automatic waterer and a three 
hole self feeder in each pen. 

On pasture one group of 12 Duroc and 
eight Yorkshire pigs served as the control 
lot and were fed the basal ration. A second 
group of nine Duroc and 11 Yorkshire pigs 
received a ration containing the above rec- 
ommended level of hygromycin B through- 


TABLE 1. Percentage Composition of Basal Ration.’ 





out the test. The pasture lots were one acre 
in size. During the experimental period a 
good growth of ladino clover and alfalfa 
was maintained. A _ shelter, automatic 
waterer and an eight-hole self feeder were 
provided in each lot. 

Other than the inclusion of hygromycin 
B in the feed for one lot in each location, 
none of the pigs received worming treatment. 

The composition of dry lot and pasture | 
rations for both trial 1 and 2 is presented in 
table 1. In both instances the ration fed to 
a weight of 120 pounds was calculated to 
contain 14.5% protein and from 120 lb. to 
market weight, 12.5% protein. The dry lot 
ration was formulated to be similar to that 
fed on pasture, and differed only by the 
inclusion of 5% alfalfa meal, a source of 
experimental B vitamins, vitamin D and 
trace mineralized salt to replace iodized | 
salt. All rations were self fed. The pigs 
were weighed and feed consumption deter- 
mined at two week intervals. 

After the pigs were lotted and before any 
experimental feed was offered, individual 
fecal samples were obtained and examined | 
for the presence of parasite ova. The nunm- ) 
ber of ova per gram of fecal material was | 
determined by the modified Stoll dilution ) 
method. The time of two later fecal sam- 
plings and parasite ova determinations are 
noted in table 2. In each sampling the ova : 
of the large intestinal roundworm (Ascaris), | 
nodular worm (Oesophagostomum) and | 
whipworm (Trichuris) were differentiated. | 

| 
| 


Trial 2, 1957 Fall. This trial was con- 
ducted in dry lot and in the same facilities 








Ingredients 

Ground shelled corn 78.10 

Soybean oil meal, 44% 8.10 

Meat and bone scraps, 50% 7.20 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal, 17% 5.00 

Steamed bone meal 

Iodized salt 

Trace mineralized salt 0.50 

B vitamin supplement? 0.05 

Vitamin B,, supplement* 0.05 

Irradiated yeast, 9f-corn premix‘ 1.00 
100.00 





From start toa 
weight of 120 lb. 
Dry lot 








From 120 Ib. to 
market weight 












Pasture Dry lot Pastur 
aS ae 82.20 87.25. 
8.60 5.50 6.00 
7.70 4.70 5.20 © 
5.00 im 

1.00 1,00 

0.50 0.50) 
0.50 _— 
0.05 _ 

0.05 0.05 0.05 
1.00 val 
100.00 








1Hygromix and piperazine phosphate were added to the mixed rations as indicated in the experiment 


procedure. 
*Merck no. 92 vitamin mixture containing 2 
niacin and 10 gm. choline chloride per pound. 
*Profactor 10 (American Cyanamid) 
*A mixture of one pound of irradiated yeast, 
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containing 10 mg. vitamin Bi per pound. 
9f, in 100 pounds of ground shelled corn. 






riboflavin, 4 gm. calcium pantothenate, 9 gmiy 
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TABLE 2. Average Number of Worm Ova per Gram of Fecal Material as Influenced by 


the Continuous Feeding of Hygromycin B (Trial 1).” 





~~ Control — no worming 
treatment 


3 Ib. Hygromix 
per ton of feed 


Type of worm ova Ascarid Nodular Whipworm Ascarid Nodular Whipworm 
Pasture: ; 
53rd experimental day 288 53 1 0 0 0 
112th experimental day* 669 128 3 0 0 0 
Dry lot: 
42nd experimental day 549 1 0 0 8 0 
84th experimental day 1,635 169 2 0 te crtae eo 
INo worm Ova were observed in the fecal samples collected on the first experimental day. ; 


2Pigs had reached market weight. 


used in trial 1. Only Duroc pigs were used 
and allotment was according to weight and 
relationship. 

Six lots of eight pigs each received the 
following feed or worming treatment. Pigs 
in lot 1 were not wormed and were fed the 
basal ration. Lot 2 pigs received the basal 
ration and were wormed with piperazine 
phosphate on the first and 50th experimental 
day. When used as a worming treatment 
piperazine phosphate was incorporated in 
the feed at the recommended rate of 12 
pounds per ton. Pigs in lots 3 and 4 received 
the same two piperazine phosphate worming 
treatments as those in lot 2. In addition lot 
3 pigs were fed a ration containing 6,000 
units of hygromycin B per pound of feed 
throughout the trial. In addition to being 
wormed twice with piperazine phosphate, 
lot 4 pigs were continuously fed a level of 
12 pounds of piperazine phosphate per ton 
of feed. This level is one-tenth the amount 
of piperazine phosphate recommended as a 
therapeutic anthelmintic treatment. Lot 5 


pigs were not wormed but received feed con- 
taining 1.2 pounds of piperazine phosphate 
throughout the feeding period. Lot 6 pigs 
were not wormed with piperazine phosphate 
but received feed containing 6,000 units of 


Fig. 3. Whipworm 18x (Trichuris suis). 
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hygromycin B per pound throughout the 
feeding period. 

The basal ration used and feeding and 
weighing procedures were the same as in 
trial 1. Individual fecal samples were ob- 
tained on the first and 50th experimental 
day and the number of Ascaris, Oesophagos- 
tomum and Trichuris ova per gram de- 
termined. 

At the time of slaughter the entire intesti- 
nal contents of each pig were removed by 
washing and scraping of the mucosa. Solid 
material was cleared by decantation then 
examined in a petri dish, and the total 
number of ascarid, nodular and whipworms 
present determined. The number of scar 
tissue areas on the surface of the liver was 
also recorded. 


Results and Discussion 

Anthelmintic Effects. As indicated by the 
average number of worm ova per gram of 
fecal material the continuous feeding of 
hygromycin B in trial 1 effectively lowered 
ova production of ascarid, nodular and 
whipworms in the pigs fed on pasture and 
in dry lot. A summary of the data obtained 
is presented in table 2. On the 42nd and 
53rd day, ascarid and nodular worm ova 
were recovered in samples from the control 
pigs and in dry lot a small number of 
nodular worm ova from those which received 
feed containing hygromycin B. Where no 
treatment was employed, more nodular 
worm ova were present at this mid-experi- 
mental time in the pasture-fed pigs than in 
feces from those fed on concrete. However, 
at the later sampling, (84th and 112th 
day), a considerably higher number of both 
ascarid and nodular worm ova were re- 
covered from the control pigs fed in dry 
lot. At both sampling times in dry lot a 
small number of nodular worm ova were 
found in the fecal material from pigs which 
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had received hygromycin B. lot 3 and the feeding of hygromycin RB 
In trial 2 the comparative effectiveness of alone, in lot 6. 

the piperazine phosphate and hygromycin The larger average number of scar areas 
treatments, singly or in combination, is on the surface of the livers from contro] 
indicated by the relative number of ova pigs suggest that all treatments reduced 
recovered as well as the number of worms in larva migration during the experimental 
the digestive tract at slaughter (table 3). period. 

In all samplings where ova were present Growth Performance. Performance data 
there was considerable variation in the num- for the pigs in dry lot and on pasture ip 
ber recovered from individual pigs. From trial 1 are summarized in table 4. Average 
the average ova counts on the 49th day it figures are shown for the period up to a 
appeared that piperazine phosphate as used weight of approximately 120 lb. and from 
for worming and the feeding of hygromycin 120 Ib. to market weight. During the first 
B had exerted anthelmintic action. Excel- growth period an improvement in rate of 
lent control of worm infection was indicated gain and efficiency of feed conversion was 
by the feeding of hygromycin B to the pigs associated with the feeding of hygromycin 
in lots 3 and 6. By this measurement the B; the improvement appeared both in dry 
continual feeding of 1.2 lb. of piperazine lot and on pasture. From 120 lb. to market 
phosphate per ton (lot 5) appeared to be weight hygromycin-fed pigs grew at a some- 
less effective than the four other procedures. what slower rate than the controls. The 
As indicated by both the number of ova in depression in growth rate was more apparent 
the fecal samplings and the worms recovered in dry lot than on pasture. For the entire 
at slaughter time, the most effective treat- feeding period the pigs which had received 
ments were two worming treatments using hygromycin B produced 100 Ib. of gain on 
piperazine phosphate in combination with an average of 5 lb. and 12 lb. less feed than 
the continual feeding of hygromycin B in the dry lot and pasture fed controls, re 


TABLE 3. Worm Ova in Fecal Material; Number of Worms in the Intestinal Tract 
and Scar Areas on the Liver Surface at Slaughter (Trial 2)." 


























Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 _LotS Lot 6 
Worming treatment at Piperazine Piperazine Piperazine i: ~ 
0 and 50 days None phosphate phosphate phosphate None None 
1.2 Ib. 1.2 Ib. 
5 Ib. piperazine _ piperazine 5 lb. 
Worming material added to Hygromix phosphate phosphate Hygromix 
feed throughout test None None per ton per ton per ton _ per ton 
Ave. number of worm ova + 
per gram of fecal material: 
At start of trial:* 
ascarid 155. 40 57 26 27 6 
nodular 5 0 0 0 7 0 
whipworm 0 0 0 0 0 0 
49th experimental day: 
ascarid 355. 225 0 70 370 0 
nodular 141. 0 0 0 0 0 
whipworm 6 0 0 0 0 0 
Ave. number of worms in 
the intestinal tract dt slaugh- 
ter: 
ascarid 30 3 0 1 10 0 
nodular 1 0 0 0 0 0 
whipworm 4 1 1 1 0 0 
Ave. number of scar areas 
on the liver surface at slaugh- 
ter 4 2 1 2 1 1 
Ave. daily gain, Ib.: 
Up to 56 days 1.34 1.33 1.56 1.42 1,37 1.46 
__ For entire feeding period _ 1.57 1.62 1.65 1.68 1.61 1.54 











1Eight pigs per lot. 
Fecal samples taken on first experimental day prior to the consumption of experimental feed. 
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spectively. It should be pointed out that 
under most field conditions it is not recom- 
mended that hygromycin B be included in 
the ration for growing-finishing pigs beyond 
a weight of 120 lb. 

The fall trial (trial 2) provided further 
information on the influence of different 
worming procedures and the feeding of a 
low level of piperazine phosphate on dry 
lot performance. These data are summarized 
in table 5. In the period from weaning to a 
weight of 120 lb., pigs wormed with pipera- 
zine phosphate (lot 2) gained only 0.07 lb. 
more daily than the untreated controls. 
Performance of pigs in this lot was similar 
to that of pigs in lot 4 which received the 
same worming treatment and also 1.2 lb. 
of piperazine phosphate per ton of feed. 
Similarly, the continuous feeding of a low 
level of piperazine phosphate to pigs in lot 
5 resulted in little apparent improvement in 
performance. The pigs in lot 3, wormed 
with piperazine phosphate and fed a ration 
containing hygromycin B and those in lot 
6, which received only hygromycin B in 
their feed made the most rapid and efficient 
gains during this period. The superior per- 
formance of lot 3 pigs suggests that the 
combined use of a piperazine phosphate 
worming treatment and the feeding of hy- 
gromycin B may be desirable. Further re- 
search is indicated on this procedure because 
of its value shown in this preliminary study. 

Some difference in the apparent influence 
of treatment on performance was observed 




























Fig. 4. Nodular woMh 18x (Oesophagostomum denatum). 





in the second growth period. Pigs in lot 2, 
which received the two worming treatments, 
gained only slightly faster than the controls, 
and their gains were less efficient. Lot 3 
pigs which received the two worming treat- 
ments plus hygromycin B and those in lot 
6 continuously fed hygromycin B gained at 
a slower rate than the controls. The pigs in 
lot 6 also required 21 lb. more feed per 100 
Ib. of gain. During this latter growth phase 
the pigs in lot 4 which had been wormed and 
were continuously fed the low level of 
piperazine phosphate made the most rapid 
and efficient gains. 

By a comparison of individual weight 
gain with the worm ova present in fecal 
samplings and the worms recovered at 
slaughter there was little evidence that para- 
site infestation had a direct influence on 


TABLE 4. Performance of Pigs in Dry Lot and on Pasture (Trial 1).’ 

















Dry lot 











Pasture 
Control Control 
no 5 lb. Hygromix no 5 lb. Hygromix 
worming per ton of feed worming per ton of feed 
RATION treatment throughout test treatment throughout test 
From start to 120 Ib.? 
Average daily gain, Ib. 1.40 1.45 1.42 1.51 
Average daily feed, Ib. 4.27 4.19 3.99 4.22 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib. 306. 288. 288. 279. 
From 120 Ib. to market weight* 
Average daily gain, Ib. 1.91 1.85 1.69 1.67 
Average daily feed, Ib. 7.35 7.24 6.41 6.11 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib. 384, 393. 380. 372. 
Summary for the entire feeding period 
Average daily gain, lb. 1.64 1.64 1.55 1.59 
Average daily feed, Ib. 5.75 5.66 5.20 5.12 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib. 350. 345. 335. 323. 








1Eight pigs per lot in dry lot and 20 pigs per lot on pasture. 
2All pigs wefe approximately nine weeks of age and an average weight of 37 Ib. at the start of the test. 


*Average final weights ranged from 211 to 215 Ib. 
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this measure of performance. The greatest 
number of ascarids found in an individual 
pig at slaughter was 57. The intestinal 
tract of six of the eight control animals 
contained 21 or more. 

Periodic sampling of fecal material to 
obtain worm ova counts together with a 
count of worms present at slaughter are 
only indications of the parasite population 
during the entire feeding period. Thus, the 
influence of parasite infestation on per- 
formance could not be reliably determined 
in these studies. It is felt that the data 
presented are useful as an indication of the 
general effectiveness of the anthelmintics as 
used. 


Summary 


In a pasture and two dry lot trials, 6,000 
units of hygromycin B were included per 
pound of ration for pigs throughout the 
growing-finishing period. Piperazine phos- 
phate was used as recommended for worm- 
ing, fed continuously at a level of 1.2 Ib. per 
ton of feed, or used in combination with 
hygromycin B. 

Measurements of anthelmintic effective- 
ness included the determination of Ascaris, 
Oesophagostomum and Trichuris ova in in- 
dividual fecal samples, a count of these 
parasites present in the digestive tract at 
slaughter and a record of the number of 
scar areas on the surface of the liver. Per- 
formance data were also obtained in each 
trial. 





Hygromycin B proved to be an effective 
vermifuge for pigs fed in dry lot and on 
pasture. Where hygromycin B and pipera- 
zine phosphate were used singly or in com- 
bination, the treatments in the order of their 
effectiveness were: (1) 6,000 units of hy- 
gromycin B per pound of feed; (2) this 
treatment in conjunction with piperazine 
phosphate used as a worming agent; (3) 
piperazine phosphate as a worming agent 
together with its continual feeding, at the 
rate of 1.2 lb. per ton; (4) piperazine phos- 
phate used only as a worming agent and, 
least effective, (5) the continual feeding of 
1.2 lb. of piperazine phosphate per ton. 

Measurements of performance indicated 
that the continuous feeding of hygromycin 
B, supplied as Hygromix, increased both 
growth rate and the efficiency of feed con- 
version during the early growth period. 
However, performance appeared to be de- 
creased by its continued inclusion in the 
feed from a weight of 120 lb. to market 
weight. 

In a single trial, an improvement in per- 
formance was associated with the feeding of 
a low level of piperazine phosphate, being 
most apparent where the pigs were also 
wormed twice with piperazine phosphate 
during the feeding period. 
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TABLE 5. Performance of Pigs in Dry Lot (Trial 2)." 














Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 Lot 5 Lot 6 
Worming treatment at Piperazine Piperazine _— Piperazine 
0 and 50 days None phosphate phosphate phosphate None None 
1.2 Ib. 1.2 Ib. 
5 Ib. Piperazine _ piperazine 5 Ib. 
Worming material added to Hygromix phosphate phosphate Hygromix 
feed throughout test None None per ton per ton per ton per ton 
From start to 120 Ib.? 
Average daily gain, lb. 1.34 1.41 1.56 1.42 1.37 1.46 
Average daily feed, Ib. 4.38 4.55 4.57 4.57 4.50 4.47 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib. 326. 324. 293. 322. 329. 306. 
From 120 lb. to market weight* 
Average daily gain, Ib. 1.83 1.90 1.73 2.02 1.87 1.62 
Average daily feed, Ib. 7.38 7.83 6.76 7.51 7.23 6.85 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib. 403. 413. 392. 372. 387. 424. 
Summary for the entire feeding period 
Average daily gain, Ib. 1.57 1.62 1.65 1.68 1.61 1.54 
Average daily feed, Ib. 5.78 5.97 5.74 5.86 5.80 5.65 
Feed per 100 Ib. gain, Ib. 368. 369. 348. 348. 361. 367. 








1Eight pigs per lot. 





2All pigs were approximately nine weeks of age and an average weight of 40 lb. at the start of the test. 
%’Average final weights ranged from 208 to 213 
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Case Report 


EMMETT L. McCUNE, D.V.M. 


Department of Pathology 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 





Squamous Cell Carcinoma of the Eye of a Horse 


ON OCTOBER 14, 1955, a white American 
saddle gelding, 11 years-of-age, with a 
growth near the left eye, was presented at 
the Veterinary Clinic of the University of 
Missouri. Surgical intervention to remove 
the growth had failed three times during 
the past two years. The last of these opera- 
tions had been performed two months before 
presentation. 

At the time of examination, externally 
visible lesions consisted of a raw, reddened, 
fleshy body behind the lower lid of the left 
eye near the medial canthus. Also, slightly 
excessive lacrimation was evident. 

On October 26, a biopsy specimen was 
taken for examination by the Department 
of Pathology.* Microscopic examination of 
this specimen revealed much necrosis with 
bacterial colonies and plant fibers. A small 
area on one slide indicated either epithelial 
hyperplasia or neoplasia. Due to the small 
amount of tissue available, and the degen- 
erative changes which had taken place, a 
second biopsy to secure tissue specimen was 
indicated. 

A second biopsy was performed October 
31. Several areas of necrosis and some 
fibroblastic proliferation were present in all 
sections of this specimen. Only one section 
of three examined exhibited signs of a malig- 
nant neoplasm; however cells characteristic 
of malignancy were abundant on this sec- 
tion. These cells were apparently of squam- 





*Dr. Loren D. Kintner, of the Department of Pa- 
thology, University of Missouri, assisted in gather- 
ing information for this report. 
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ous epithelial origin, hence a diagnosis of 
squamous cell carcinoma was made. 

Before and following the first biopsy, the 
eye was flushed daily with an antiseptic 
eye lotion. Following the first biopsy, this 
treatment was supplemented with local peni- 
cillin-streptomycin udder infusion. After 
the second biopsy, the infection in the eye 
became severe, and itching intense. In order 
to alleviate irritation and prevent trauma, 
the eye was treated with anesthetic oint- 
ment as well as with topical antibiotics. 
The eye was then covered by a figure-eight 
bandage around the head and nose. Since 
this bandage did not seem to interfere ex- 
cessively with circulation or eating, it was 
used throughout the period of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Shortly after the second biopsy the left 
submandibular lymph gland began to ex- 
hibit enlargement. Fixation of the eyeball 
became apparent, indicating infiltration of 
the deep tissues around the eye. Consul- 
tations with Dr. José M. Sala, director of 
Radiation Therapy at the Ellis Fischel 
State Cancer Hospital, confirmed that the 
extent of the carcinoma and damage to tis- 
sues allowed little possibility of a favorable 
outcome following radiation therapy with 
available equipment. Also, a strong possi- 
bility of involvement of the optic nerve and 
metastasis was also considered. 


Euthanasia was advised since the owner 
did not wish the eye removed, an operation 
which would have diminished the value of 
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the animal as a parade horse. The owner’s 
consent was received and euthanasia was 
carried out November 28. 

Gross postmortem findings consisted of a 
turorous mass removed from beneath the 
left eye approximately 6 cm. in diameter. 
This mass extended some distance down- 
ward medially accounting for pressure ne- 
crosis of the bony orbit ventromedial to the 
eyeball. The surfaces of this mass were 
irregular with deeper surfaces consisting of 
finger-like projections of neoplastic tissue 
through other tissue somewhat fibrous in 
nature. Superficial areas contained many 
crypts from which purulent exudate drained 
to the exterior. The retro-orbital fascia was 
not grossly involved. In addition, however, 
the left submandibular lymph node was en- 
larged approximately twice the normal size. 
The tumor-like masses along the ventral 
margin of the liver and in widely scattered 
areas throughout the parenchyma were evi- 
dent. Other tissues revealed no gross 
changes. 

Microscopic examination revealed the 
mass beneath the eye to be carcinomatous. 
However, the lymph node was normal ex- 
cept for congestion and slight hyperplasia. 


Material from the liver presented eosino- 
philic fibrosis, possibly of parasitic origin, 


Discussion 


Diagnosis of carcinoma in the horse de- 
pends chiefly upon careful selection of bi- 
opsy material for laboratory examination. 
Since many of the neoplasms are subject to 
necrosis and infection, material must be 
collected from actively growing areas if a 
proper diagnosis is to be made. 

Possible therapy considered in this case 
was complete extirpation of the eye and 
x-ray treatment. Complete extirpation of all 
the tissue involved, if possible, including 
the eye itself, constitutes preferred treat- 
ment.* Radiation has been reported suc- 
cessful either alone or in combination with 
surgery.’ Nevertheless, equipment required 
for deeply placed lesions is available only in 
a few locations in this country. 
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Fewer Pigs Vaccinated 


Fewer pigs are being vaccinated for hog 
cholera, according to USDA reports. 

Concern has been expressed by breeders 
and others that the gradual drop in number 
of pigs vaccinated, with a progressive cut- 
back in vaccine and serum production, has 
disaster potential in the event of an out- 
break of the disease. 

For a number of years prior to 1952, 
approximately 50% of the annual pig crop 
was vaccinated against hog cholera. Since 
1952, gradual decline has been evident, 
reaching a low of under 40% in 1957. 

Total swine production has averaged 
90,000,000 pigs annually during recent 
years. Losses due to disease (hog cholera) 
have equalled about 1% of the gross returns 
of producers; approximately $40,000,000. 
each year. 
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Eggs and Egg Products 


Grading and Inspection of Eggs and Egg 
Products, USDA Agriculture Information 
Bulletin no. 159, has been recently pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. 


According to the writers, the purpose of 
this bulletin is to present comprehensive 
information on one of the most important 
factors contributing to the improvement, 
identification, and maintenance of quality 
in the production and merchandising of 
eggs and egg products. Its contents include 
sections on Shell Eggs, Egg Products and 
Administration of Programs. Veterinarians 
concerned with food inspection and public 
health should be especially interested in 
this bulletin which may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. (Price 15 cents). 
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The Effect of Dow ET-57 on Some Sheep Parasites 


G. A. SCHAD, Ph.D., R. W. ALLEN, M.S., 
and K. S. SAMSON, B.S. 


State College, New Mexico 


ALTHOUGH NUMEROUS STUDIES to evaluate 
Dow ET-57 (0, 0-dimethyl 0-2, 4, 5-tri- 
chlorophenyl phosphorothioate) as a live- 
stock parasiticide have been made, few have 
been published. These were reviewed by 
Crenshaw.* As far as we are aware, there 
are no papers which deal with the effect of 
this compound on worm parasites of sheep. 
Recent work by Peterson, Jones, and Cob- 
bett? concerning the effect of Dow ET-57 
on the nose bot, Oestrus ovis, afforded us 
the opportunity to observe the effect of the 
compound against helminth parasites of 
sheep. 


The present report deals with the effect 
of Dow ET-57 on tapeworms of the genus 
Thysanosoma and on roundworms of the 
genera Haemonchus, Ostertagia (Pseudos- 
tertagia), Trichostrongylus, Nematodirus, 
and Chabertia. 


Methods 


The experimental animals were aged 
range ewes of the same groups used by 
Peterson et al. Dow ET-57 (50% emulsi- 
fiable concentrate) was given as an oral 
drench at the rate of 100 mg./kg. body 
weight. 


A controlled test similar to that conducted 
by Allen and Jackson* was considered ap- 
propriate for the evaluation of the com- 
pound against Thysanosoma. Each of ten 
sheep was determined to be passing seg- 
ments of Thysanosoma prior to treatment. 





This work was done by the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, at the 
State College, New Mexico, field station, in co- 
operation with the New Mexico Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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Five of these were given Dow ET-57 as 
described above, and five were reserved as 
untreated controls. 


A critical anthelmintic test was also con- 
ducted on three of the five treated animals 
to assay as accurately as possible the effect 
of the compound against all parasites pres- 
ent, but particularly the roundworms. Fol- 
lowing treatment, cloth bags were attached 
to the animals to collect the entire fecal 
output. These collections continued for a 
four-day period, the bags being emptied 
twice daily. The daily collection from each 
sheep was treated as follows: A small 
quantity of water was added, and the fecal 
pellets broken up to free any worms that 
might be contained. Additional water was 
then added, and the whole stirred to give a 
homogeneous suspension of known volume. 
Aliquots of one-tenth the total volume of 
each daily fecal output were removed for 
the microscopic examination. Each of the 
aliquots was diluted with water and com- 
pletely examined at nine magnifications. 
The remaining nine-tenths of each sample 
was washed through a 20-mesh screen, and 
the screenings were examined under a 
Dazar magnifier. 


The subjects of both the critical and con- 
trolled tests were examined postmortem four 
days after treatment. The abomasa, small 
intestines, and large intestines of the three 
animals of the critical test were tied off and 
severed for individual examination. The 
contents of each of these sections were re- 
moved and examined in the manner already 
described for the processing of the fecal 
collections. However, a one-twentieth in- 
stead of a one-tenth sample of the large 
intestine was taken for microscopic exami- 
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TABLE 1. Results of a Controlled Test on the Effect of 
Dow ET-57 in Removing Thysanosoma 





Tapeworms recovered 
postmortem 
Vol. (cc.) 


Sheep 
No. Treatment No. 








S11 100 mg./kg. 11 4.0 
539 22 
547* ; 2i 
545* is 66 
501* 2 


Mean 24.4 Mean 





577 

529 

534 

536 8 . 

542 a 6.5 
Mean 21.2 Mean 6.8 








*These sheep were also subjects of the critical 
test; no tapeworms were recovered from their feces 
during the post-treatment period of observation. 


nation. The microscopic examination served 
to estimate the numbers of small round- 
worms. The larger worms were counted 
directly in screenings. The bile ducts, pan- 
creatic ducts, and duodenal contents of all 
ten ewes were examined for Thysanosoma. 
All tapeworms were counted, and their 
volume measured by displacement. 


To obtain some collateral information as 
to, the effect of the treatment on nematodes, 
fecal examinations were made on the five 
sheep before treatment and immediately 
prior to slaughter. The controls were exam- 
ined similarly. The method used was that 
of Seghetti,‘ slightly modified as to dilution. 


Results and Conclusions 


The results of the controlled test for the 
fringed tapeworm, Thysanosoma, are shown 
in table 1. As noted therein, all sheep treated 
with Dow ET-57 harbored tapeworms post- 


mortem; the number and volume of 
parasites did not differ appreciably jn” 
treated and control animals. Table 2 pre” 
sents the results of the critical test for 
roundworms. The number of Haemonchug 
and Chabertia reported are actual counts, 
whereas the numbers of Ostertagia (Psey.” 
dostertagia), Nematodirus, Trichostrongy. | 
lus, and immature Haemonchus are esti. 
mates from dilution counts. Only two” 
worms were recovered from feces passed © 
after treatment; one female Nematodirug ~ 
was recovered on the second day, and one 
female Cooperia on the fourth day. 


Nematode egg counts are not tabulated, 
The average egg-per-gram counts before © 
treatment in the principals and controls © 
were 767 and 86, respectively, indicating 
that the infections were light. Four days ~ 
after treatment these averages were 1,001 
and 240. However, with the exception of” 
one treated animal, whose post-treatment 
egg count was five times its pre-treatment ~ 
count, there appeared to be some depressing 
effect on egg production. This possibility” 
requires confirmation by a more compre © 
hensive experiment. ; 


As shown by our tabulated results, there — 
is no evidence of an anthelmintic effect 
against the predominant nematodes in our 
test, at a dose rate of 100 mg./kg. body © 
weight. 


However, Crenshaw’ stated that a dose © 
of 125 mg./kg. body weight is capable of 
controlling Ostertagia, Haemonchus, and 
Cooperia in cattle, but he did not give ex- 
perimental data. Norris’ has supplied the — 
experimental results on which Crenshaw’s 


Continued on page 554 — 


TABLE 2. Results of Critical Test Showing the Effect of Dow ET-57 
in Removing Roundworm Parasites of Sheep 





Worms passed in feces 
following treatment 


Sheep No. 
Parasite 545 


Worms recovered 
postmortem 
Sheep No. 
545 501 








Haemonchus 

Haemonchus, immature 

Ostertagia 
(Pseudostertagia ) 

Trichostrongylus 

Nematodirus 

Cooperia 

Chabertia 


90 233 
0 


0 

100 | 

2,940 

50 10 

0 0 
2 0 
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How would YOU diagnose this? 


CASE NO.5 Above radiograph shows left rear 


leg of female Collie, nine years old. Swell- 
ing present in dorsal, metatarsal region. Dog 
resisted placing weight on affected leg. Client 


informed veterinarian that dog had carried 


leg past two weeks. How would you diagnose 
and treat this case? For diagnosis and de- 
tails about a dramatically successful new 
treatment regimen, please turn to the page 


indicated below. 


see X-ray page XLIX 








Repair of diffcult epiphyseal fractures of 
both femurs and a fractured tibia with 
Jonas splints is described. The writers also 
present a new approach to the problem of 
correcting a 90 degree inward rotation re- 
sulting from subsequent fracture of the left 
femur. 


4 


Fig. 1. A.P. view of supraepiphyseal fracture of right 
femur and epiphyseal fracture of left femur, both dis- 
placed and overriding. 


Repair of both Femurs in a Cat with Jonas Splints 


SALO JONAS, Dr. Sc. Nat., D.V.M. 
ALBERT M. JONAS, D.V.M. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


seven-month-old male cat was presented 

on Oct. 18, 1957, at least ten days after 
being struck by a car. There was complete 
loss of ability to use either hind leg, and a 
callus about four centimeters in diameter 
could be palpated on each stifle joint. A 
roentgenogram (fig. 1) revealed an oblique 
fracture of the right femur extending to the 
distal epiphysis, with overriding. The left 
femur showed a transverse fracture at the 
distal epiphysis. The shaft of the left femur 
was overriding laterally over the epiphysis 
and extended to the proximal end of the 
tibia. The owner was advised of the grave 
nature of the injuries, and of the uncertain 
outcome of the case. With owner consent 
it was decided to attempt the repair of both 
femurs in one surgical session. 
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Surgical Procedure 


The cat was anesthetized with sodium 
pentobarbital and both hind limbs were 
shaved, disinfected, and draped for internal 
fixation. It can never be over-emphasized 
that proper draping and the use of gloves 
is an imperative prerequisite for success in 
this operation, and no short cuts in aseptic 
technic should be attempted. The skin in- 
cision can be draped with a stockinette or 
tissue towels. In this operation we used a 
stockinette rolled into the shape of a dough- 
nut before autoclaving, for easy unrolling 
over the entire limb. The stockinette-draped 
limb was then drawn through a large lap- 
arotomy sheet. The stockinette was cut with 
scissors over the operative area and the 
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Fig. 2. Lateral view showing reduction with S-2 Jonas 
Splint in right femur, and S-1 Splint in left femur. (First 
day postsurgery.) 


incised skin was sewn to the inverted 
edges of the material. Although sewing in 
the stockinette or tissue towels may take 
a few minutes longer, this type of draping 
may be preferred because it eliminates towel 
clamps which are sometimes in the surgeon’s 
way. 


In order to repair the fracture of the 
right femur**, an incision about 214 in. 
long was made through the skin, over the 
fractured bone, slightly anterior and parallel 
to the line between the trochanter major 
and lateral epicondyle of the femur, ex- 
posing the tensor fasciae latae which was di- 
vided with scissors. The underlying vastus 
lateralis was separated from the biceps 
femoris by blunt dissection to expose the 
bone fragments. The area was found to 
be badly traumatized and the fragments 
embedded in chondronous tissue. An S-2 
splint, with the key (cotterpin) holding the 
pin within its sleeve, was inserted into the 
reamed out medullary canal of the longer 
section of the right femur; the distal frag- 
ment was reamed out and approximated, 
and the key then withdrawn, causing the 
pin to become projected into the medullary 
canal of the distal fragment. No additional 
immobilization was used on this right femur. 


In order to expose the fragments for the 
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Fig. 3. Lateral view, 20 days after reduction. Position 
of splints in both femurs unchanged. Osteogenesis prog- 
ressing satisfactorily, callus visible. 


reduction of the epiphyseal fracture‘ of the 
left femur, the incision was made to extend 
to the stifle joint. The difficulty in expos- 
ing the distal fragment of the left femur was 
even greater than in the right femur, not 
only because of the ossifying connective 
tissue, but because of the closer proximity 
to the stifle joint. The proximal fragment 
was reamed out to receive the sleeve of the 
splint, and the epiphyseal fragment was 
drilled out to a depth of % in., care being 
taken not to penetrate the articular surface, 
yet allowing sufficient anchorage for the 
pin. It is interesting to note that although 
we were dealing with two femurs in the 
same cat, we had to use a shorter splint on 
the left femur as there was a slight curvature 
in this bone. The operative area, including 
the bone fragments, was infiltrated with a 
weak aqueous solution of crystalline peni- 
cillin, (300,000 units in 10 cc.) and the cat 
was given 300,000 units of procaine peni- 
cillin intramuscularly daily for a period of 
five days. It is contraindicated to use con- 
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Fig. 4. Lateral view, 29 days after original reduction of 
both femurs, and first day of fracture and reduction of 
left tibia. S-2 splint in right femur, and ES-2 splint in 
left tibia. The S-1 splint has been removed from left 
femur. Plaster of Paris cast clearly outlined. 


centrated procaine penicillin or strepto- 
mycin or a combination of both at the 
fracture site. These antibiotics are strongly 
alkaline and may delay union by inter- 
fering with the initial acid medium neces- 
sary for the absorption of bone particles and 
demineralization of fractured ends. These 
processes must precede the ionization and 
alkaline stage in which there is a redeposi- 
tion and precipitation of calcium carbono- 
phosphates, which are acted upon by osteo- 
blasts to form new bone.* The cat was put 
on a high protein diet which was supple- 
mented with dicalcium-phosphate compound 
with viosterol. 


Supportive Technics 


Fig. 2 shows a lateral view of both femurs 
after reduction. The sleeve of the S-2 splint 
is seated within the full length of the 
medullary canal of the right femur, and 
the pin is projected into the distal fragment. 
The left femur shows the shorter splint with 
the sleeve filling the straight section of the 
medullary canal, and the pin anchored into 
the drilled indentation of the distal epi- 
physis. A Thomas splint was applied to the 
left leg for a period of seven days for ad- 
ditional immobilization, and to make pos- 
sible effective taping over the proximal 
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Fig. 5. A.P. view two weeks after fracture of tibia and 
45 days after original reduction of both femurs. Position 
of splints unchanged. Callus of right femur ossifying. 
Note callus bridging over from medial aspect of dia- 
physis extending to medial condyle of left epiphysis. 
Long axis below fractured tibia is identical in both hind 
legs. 


fragment. In all epiphyseal fractures of the 
femur, the extensor muscles exert traction 
on the proximal fragment causing it to be 
displaced anteriorly, and the flexors exert 
traction on the distal fragment causing it to 
be displaced posteriorly. In order to count- 
eract these tendencies, and to avoid the pos- 
sibility of the nose of the pin becoming 
dislodged from the shallow indentation of 
the epiphysis, one strip of adhesive tape 
was applied over the anterior aspect of the 
proximal fragment and fastened to the pos- 
terior bar of the Thomas splint, and another 
strip was placed around the distal fragment 
and fastened to the anterior bar for counter- 
traction. This manner of applying the ad- 
hesive tape is of great importance when- 
ever a Thomas splint is used in fractures of 
the distal femur. Although the cat was be- 
ginning to put weight on both hind legs 
as early as ten days after the operation, it 
was deemed advisable to keep the patient 
under observation in the hospital for an 
additional ten days. 
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Fig. 6. A.P. view four months after original fracture of 
both femurs, and over three months after fracture of 
tibia. Positions of splints in right femur and left tibia 
unchanged. Alignment of bones same as in fig. 5. 
Repair of both femurs and tibia completed, and rotation 
corrected. 


Fig. 3 was taken 20 days after the opera- 
tion, on the day of discharge, and shows 
osteogenous callus formation of the right 
femur and the splint in the same position as 
when inserted. The position of the nose 
of the pin in the epiphyseal fragment of 
the left femur is unchanged, and there is 
evidence of the beginning of a callus at 
this early stage. The cat was using both 
hind legs, but favored the left one. 


Refracture 


Upon discharge the owner was cautioned 
to keep the cat indoors, and confined to 
one room for limited exercise. In spite of 
this directive, the cat ran outside on the 
first day it was taken home and disap- 
peared for several hours, returning to its 
owner limping on three legs, and apparently 
having sustained some additional injury to 
the left hind leg. The patient was not 
brought back to the hospital until one week 
after this second injury, at which time it 
was putting full weight on the right hind 
leg, but was dragging the left one with an 
inward rotation at the toes of 90 degrees. 
The splint had become dislodged, and could 
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be felt under the skin; the diaphysis of the 
left femur could be palpated laterally to the 
stifle joint, and a refracture of the epiphysis 
with overriding and rotation was diagnosed, 


It was feared that the extensive damage 
which the left epiphysis had suffered at the 
time of the original fracture, and again 20 
days later, would make a perfect reduction 
and correction of rotation not only doubtful, 
but also risky, since there might not be 
enough healthy bone left in this epiphysis 
for redrilling and securely anchoring the 
pin. The owner was given to understand 
that we had a choice of two alternative 
procedures, one which would aim at 100% 
correction, but which would subject the cat 
to the possibility of ankylosis of the stifle 
joint, or even osteomyelitis, because we 
would be working again in a devitalized 
area; or a second procedure which would 
attempt a modified, incomplete repair, 
which would yet restore good functional 
use of the limb and normal appearance, 
with much less risk to the animal. The 
owner vehemently rejected the first alter- 
native and requested us to attempt the 
rehabilitation of the cat with a minimum 
of risk. 


In order to restore the left hind leg to 
normal appearance and use, we faced the 
problem of removing the splint from the 
left femur, repairing the refractured epi- 
physis, and correcting the rotation. 


Removing the Splint 


Two days later the cat was put under 
general anesthesia and an incision was made 
through the skin to expose the splint. A 
key (cotterpin) was inserted through the 
holes in the nose of the pin, and by applying 
gentle traction on it with forceps, the splint 
was retrieved in toto without difficulty. 
(There is always the possibility that inas- 
much as the pin is attached to the sleeve by 
means of a spring, traction may pull the 
pin completely out of the sleeve, and in 
that case, the sleeve could be retrieved 
separately by means of a Backhaus towel 
clamp applied to the holes of the sleeve. 
Another way of withdrawing the splint in 
toto would be to push the pin back into the 
sleeve with two overlapping forceps to per- 
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mit the insertion of the cotterpin into the 
compressed splint, and applying traction 
on it). 


Reduction 
of the Epiphyseal Fracture 
of the Left Femur 


When the distal epiphysis was exposed 
for open reduction, the traumatized and 
ossifying callus which had been developing 
during the nine days following the second 
injury, made it impossible to bring the 
fragments into perfect alignment without 
resorting to osteotomy. Normally a delay of 
nine days duration® following a fracture is 
no great handicap in open reduction, but 
in this particular case we were working in 
an area actively predisposed to the precipi- 
tation of minerals and ossification from the 
time of the first injury which had occurred 
nearly six weeks previously. This rapidly 
ossifying connective tissue, close to the 
stifle joint, which already can be seen 
radiographically only two weeks later (fig. 
5), was the main obstacle in the way of a 
perfect repair at the epiphysis. However in 
spite of the heavy callus, we succeeded in 
a partial reduction by bringing the medial 
aspect of the shaft of the femur in apposi- 
tion with the lateral condyle of the epi- 
physis. 


Correction of Rotation 


Inasmuch as we were not able to approxi- 
mate the epiphyseal fragment perfectly 
without resorting to osteotomy, and in order 
to avoid the risk of osteomyelitis by pro- 
longing the operation in this devitalized 
area, it was decided to attempt to correct 
the rotation by operating on healthy bone 
below the stifle joint. 

An incision was made medially to expose 
the tibia and fibula,” and they were then 
sawed across at the upper third. An extra 
small (ES-2) splint was inserted into the 
medullary canal of the tibia to reduce the 
fracture, and the limb below the fracture 
line was rotated outwardly to correspond 
symetrically to the longitudinal axis of the 
opposite hind leg. A plaster of Paris cast 
was then applied extending from the mid- 
shaft of the femur to below the tarsus, to 
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hold the limb in this corrected rotation for 
a period of two weeks. This cast, because 
it incorporated two joints, had a better 
chance of maintaining the limb in this de- 
sired position, than if we had refractured 
the femur instead of the tibia and fibula. 


Fig. 4 shows both femurs 29 days after 
the first operation, and the tibia on the first 
day of fracture to correct rotation of the 
limb. Osteogenesis is progressing satis- 
factorily in the right femur, and the position 
of the splint within the medullary canal is 
unchanged. The Jonas splint has been re- 
moved from the left femur and the epi- 
physeal fragment is partially approximated. 
The left tibia shows the fracture line at the 
upper third with the ES-2 splint within the 
medullary canal. The sleeve is inserted into 
the distal fragment and the pin is in the 
proximal fragment of the bone. The extent 
of the plaster of Paris cast is clearly out- 
lined. 


Fig. 5 is an A.P. roentgenogram taken on 
December 3, 1957, two weeks after the frac- 
ture of the tibia and fibula, and 45 days 
after the original reduction of both femurs. 
It shows that the position of the splint in 
the right femur is the same as it was in 
fig. 4, and the callus is more organized and 
ossified. The medial aspect of the diaphysis 
of the left femur has formed a union with 
the lateral condyle of the distal epiphysis 
without any impairment of the stifle joint. 
For reasons given above, there is visible at 
this early stage, a dense ossified callus 
bridging over from the distal third of the 
medial aspect of the femur, and extending 
to the medial condyle of the epiphyseal 
fragment. The short section of bone be- 
tween the distal epiphysis of the left femur 
and the upper third of the tibia, shows the 
original rotation not corrected, but this is 
of no significant importance because it has 
not interfered with the functional use of the 
limb. A comparison of both tibiae and 
fibulae indicates that the rotation has been 
corrected below the fracture line, as the 
straight axis of the bones below the frac- 
tured tibia is anatomically identical in both 
hind legs. The position of the splint in the 
left tibia is unchanged from the day of 
operation, and the repair is progressing sat- 
isfactorily. On palpation a callus could be 
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felt at the fractured tibia. The cat was 
putting weight on both hind legs, but 
favored the left one which had a slight out- 
ward rotation, in marked improvement over 
the previous unsightly 90 degree inward 
rotation. 


The cat was re-examined on Feb. 22, 
1958, four months after the original fracture 
of both femurs, and over three months after 
the fracture of the tibia. We found that 
it had good use of both hind legs and there 
was normal appearance and no interference 
with locomotion in spite of the uncorrected 
rotation of the short segment of the femur 
in the region of the stifle. An A.P. ro- 
entgenogram taken on this day (fig. 6), 
shows the splints within the medullary 
canal of the right femur and the left tibia, 
and the repair of both femurs nearly com- 
pleted with a well organized and healthy 
ossified callus. The alignment of the tibia 
and fibula is identical to that of the prev- 
ious roentgenogram, and there is a solid 
ossified union of both bones without any 
fusion between the tibia and fibula. The 
spaces between the tibia and fibula and the 
metacarpal bones are identical in both hind 
legs, indicating complete correction of ro- 
tation below the fracture line of the tibia. 


Summary 


This paper describes the repair of diffi- 
cult epiphyseal fractures of both femurs and 
a fractured tibia with Jonas splints, and also 
presents a new approach to the problem of 
correcting a 90 degree inward rotation re- 
sulting from a subsequent fracture of the left 
femur. The repair of both femurs was pro- 
gressing uneventfully until the day of dis- 
charge, 20 days after reduction; however, as 
a result of the second fracture at the left 
epiphysis which occurred on that day, the 
splint became dislodged, and the distal 
fragment rotated. The extensive callus at 
the refractured left epiphysis which had 
been progressing during the delay of nine 









days before the second repair was attempted, 
made perfect alignment of both fragments 
and correction of rotation at the old frac- 
ture line not only problematical, but also 
hazardous, since it would have necessitated 
osteotomy in this devitalized area and in- 
vited osteomyelitis or ankylosis of the stifle 
joint. In order to avoid these possibilities, 
a new approach was initiated, which would 
allow the repair to be made from healthy 
bone. 


Although correcting rotation which has 
originated above the stifle joint, by fractur- 
ing the tibia and fibula, is not recommended 
as a routine operative procedure, it has a 
special application where the femur is badly 
traumatized and devitalized, and where the 
primary objective is the rehabilitation of 
the patient, and improving cosmetic effect, 
with a minimum of risk. 


The successful restoration of both hind 
legs to good functional use, in spite of the 
considerable delay before each operation 
due to lack of cooperation from the owner, 
demonstrates the efficacy of the self-retain- 
ing medullary extension splint in a difficult 
case, and its adaptability in various prob- 
lems of fracture fixation. 
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Restraint 
and 
Anesthesia 
of 

Caged Birds 


CONRAD A. DONOVAN, D.V.M. 


State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


OVER THE COURSE OF SEVERAL YEARS my as- 
signments in the laboratories of Zoophysi- 
ology at the State College of Washington 
included working on large numbers of 
several species of finches. In doing so it has 
been necessary to handle them innumerable 
times—when trapped, weighed, administered 
intramuscular and subcutaneous injections, 
checked for molt, anesthetized, and at times 
when a laparatomy had been performed. 
Death due to shock did not occur after the 
birds had been handled, indicating that the 
usual method of holding small birds is more 
often the cause of injury or death than the 
fact that they have been handled. 


Restraint and Medication 


Figure 1 illustrates the usual method of 
securing small birds and chickens. The dis- 
advantage of this method lies in the fact 
that the handler does not have a secure grip 
on the bird with thumb and index finger, 
and the bird is able to move in all directions 
and possibly escape. When the bird attempts 
to free itself the handler will close his three 
free fingers around the bird’s pectoral re- 
gion. This may be fatal or result in injury if 
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Fig. 1. Method commonly used to secure small birds 
and chickens. 


pressure applied is too great or applied too 
long. 

Figure 2 illustrates the method, originally 
used here by Dr. L. R. Mewaldt, with the 
bird between the index and middle finger, a 
method that makes it almost impossible to 
become injured or escape. 

A bird held on its back struggles very 
little and can be examined easily, given in- 








Fig. 2. New method for securing birds. Escape or 
injury is almost impossible. 
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Fig. 3. Method used for pectoral muscle injections. 


jections, or subjected to venipuncture via 
the jugular vein. The bird may also be 
rotated, thus enabling the handler to obtain 
a view of any area. 

Figure 3 demonstrates the method used 
for pectoral muscle injections. This position 
gives the handler better control as to the 
area of deposition of any substances he 
wishes to inject. The needle is held parallel 
with the bird’s body and when advanced 
cranially it will safely enter the protruding 
pectoral muscles. 


Anesthesia 


Although pentobarbital sodium (Nem- 
butal—Abbott) has been used for avian 
anesthesia’*** the dosage was not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Several years ago it was decided to find a 
safer dosage of Nembutal which could be 
used on a weight basis. After much experi- 
mentation by A. C. Wilson and the writer, 
it was found that a solution of Nembutal 
diluted with water to contain 10 mg. of 
pentobarbital sodium per cc. and given 
rapidly intramuscularly at a dosage of 0.01 
cc./2 gm. body weight would produce rapid, 
smooth, safe anesthesia with no slough or 
other adverse effects. 


Weight of a bird can be determined by 
putting the bird into the bottom of a thin 
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cloth bag, rolling up the bag, and placing it 
on a balance. After weight has been de 
termined, the bird can be removed and held 
in the manner shown in fig. 3. The calcu- 
lated dose of Nembutal can then be injected, 
A bird held in this manner until it is placed 
upon the operating table will close its eyes 
within two minutes (it will offer muscular 
resistance if the wings or legs are extended, 
however; within five to nine minutes this 
resistance is not noticed and satisfactory 
anesthesia lasts about 30 minutes). 


Postsurgical Tube 


At the completion of the surgical pro- 
cedure the bird is placed in a loosely fitting 
paper tube and put into its cage. The tube 
(fig. 4) is made by rolling an ordinary 
folded paper towel which is secured by tape. 
About 60 to 90 minutes after the injection, 
the bird will work itself out of the tube, 
perch, fly and often eat. 

This dosage was used on about 100 
sparrows with very low mortality. As a 
result it was decided to try it on the other 
birds. 





Fig. 4. After surgery, bird is placed in loose fitting tube. 


Seven canaries were anesthetized without 
fatality. Five chickens which weighed 600 
to 700 grams were also anesthetized with 
good results. 

The dosage was then tried on ten young, 
poorly feathered parakeets after they had 
been starved 18 hours. Three died within 
30 minutes after being injected, and the 
other did not recover until three hours after 
being anesthetized. 

The seven survivors were fed vitamin 
re-enforced rations for a week and were 
given the same dosage without any previous 
starvation period. There were no fatalities. 
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Summary 


Satisfactory anesthesia was obtained in 
birds when injected-.intramuscularly with 
pentobarbital sodium (10 mg./cc.) adminis- 
tered rapidly at a dosage of 0.01 cc./2 gm. 
of body weight. 


This has been used on several species of 
sparrows, canaries, chickens, and parakeets. 
Although there was some variations within 
and between species, all responded in es- 
sentially the same manner. The induction 
was smooth and in about two minutes all 
birds closed their eyes. After five to nine 
minutes there was no muscular resistance 
to extension of the extemities. Surgical 
anesthesia was satisfactory for about 30 
minutes. Within 90 minutes after injection, 
birds were on their feet. Recovery was 
smooth, especially when the birds were 
placed in paper tubes. 


Margin of safety was wide. Fatalities 








seemed to occur only when poor surgical 
risks were given the full calculated dose. 
There were no externally visible tissue re- 
actions found at the site of injection. 
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Warts 


In The British Veterinary Journal, (May 
1958), Clarke and Watkinson discuss: A 
Case of Malignant Tumor in the Dog Treat- 
ed with Specific Antigen. Their clinical 
diagnosis was epithelioma of the area of the 
second phalanx. No biopsy was performed. 
Swabs from the surface of the ulcerated 
region disclosed only a Gram-positive coccus 
from which an autogenous vaccine was pre- 
pared that was used in gradually increasing 
doses (250,000 to 1,200,000,000) at first 
weekly and later twice weekly for a period 
of two months, or until the area had a cov- 
ering of new skin. 


Autogenous Wart Vaccine 


The writer of the above synopsis (R.R.D.) 
has been interested for some time in reports 
appearing in medical literature concerning 
use of vaccine for the treatment of warts in 
man. The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (July 4, 1953) carried a report 
that Biberstein (Arch. Dermat. & Syph., 
50:6, 1944) is said to have cured between 
75 and 80% of 139 cases with wart vaccine. 
Formula of preparation was described. Biv- 
ins of Rutgers University (Jour. Am. Med. 
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Assoc., June 20, 1958) is said to have iso- 
lated, by means of chick embryo inocula- 
tions, evidence of a virus from a case of a 
wart removed from his own hand. In the 
writer’s personal observation, a case of car- 
cinogenic urinary bladder papillomas re- 
sponded to treatment with an autogenous 
wart vaccine, and no recurrence after the 
lapse of several years. 


Preparation of Vaccine 


The method of preparation of the vaccine 
is as follows: Clean the warts with equal 
parts of alcohol, ether and physiologic so- 
lution of sodium chloride. Infiltrate area 
with 1% procaine hydrochloride and remove 
warts. Grind in a mortar with physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride. Let the mixture 
stand at room temperature for 24 hours. 
Pass through a Berkefeld filter. Heat to 
50 C. for one hour. Add phenol to make a 
0.5% solution. Will require 12 cc. of solu- 
tion to be given in series of 30 injections. 


Administer subcutaneously every four to 
five days. Test with 0.1 cc. Increase dose 
by 0.1 cc. each injection until 0.5 cc. is 
reached then continue until 22 injections 
are given.—R. R. Dykstra, D.V.M. 
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In a survey of agglutionation titers, three typz2 


strains of Leptospira were used as antigens: L. 
canicola, L. icterohemmorhagiae, and L. pomona. In 
127 canine blood samples, 52 positive reactors were 
revealed, 20 of which had titers of 1/10, whereas 

32 had reactions at 1/100 or higher. 


Leptospiral Agglutination Tests on Canine Blood 


ROSALTHA H. SANDERS, Ph.D. 


Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratories 
New York, New York 


FoR THE PAST TWO YEARS, it has been the 
policy of this laboratory to select canine 
blood samples at random from those sub- 
mitted for various diagnostic procedures, 
and to subject such samples to the agglu- 
tination-lysis test for leptospiral antibodies, 
using formalinized antigen suspensions. The 
materials and methods used were the same 
as described earlier,’ with the exceptions 
that plasma rather than serum was used of 
necessity, and the volumes of plasma dilu- 
tions and antigen suspensions were 0.2 ml. 
each. Incubation at room temperature for 
18 to 24 hours, followed by one hour of re- 
frigeration, was employed, except that an 
occasional sample was incubated for two 
hours at 37 C., also followed by one hour 
of refrigeration. 


Samples reported here were collected from 
dogs found in and near New York City. 
These animals were under the care of veteri- 
narians for various reasons, not all were 
being treated for a suspected disease. All 
were house pets and therefore had more 
restricted opportunity for contact with 
sources of infection than street dogs or dogs 
freely roaming the countryside. 


The following tables summarize results 
of tests on 127 canine blood samples received 
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between May 29, 1956 and Dec. 3, 1957. 
Of 127 blood samples, 113 were tested for 
agglutinins with antigens of three type 
strains of Leptospira, L. icterohemorrhagiae, 
L. canicola, and L. pomona. Fourteen blood 
samples were tested only against antigens of 
L. icterohamorrhagiae and L. canicola. The 
first four tables are concerned with the 
larger group of 113 samples. Table 5 reports 
results of 14 blocd samples. 


TABLE 1. Distribution of Agglutination Reactions to 
Leptospiral Antigens in 113 Canine Plasma Samples 








Number positive to all three antigens 





rT 


Number positive to two of the three antigens 20 
Number positive to only one of three antigens 14 
Number negative to all three antigens 68 








The summary presented in table 1 may be broken 
down as presented tables 2 to 4. 


TABLE 2. Number of Positive Reactors to One Antigen 
Only, at Indicated Titers 


~All 








1 1 1 

Titers 10 100 1,000 Titers 
Antigens 

L. icterohamorrhagiae 2 0 1 

L. canicola 4 4 0 

L. pomona 3 0 0 
Total reacting 14 
Total negative to all 3 antigens 68 
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against all three antigens. In the table 4, the 
number of samples having the highest titer 
for a given antigen are listed. Each of these 
samples showed positive reactions against 
other type strains of Leptospira at a lower 
titer than the maximum reported below. 
A small group of samples were tested 
against L. icterohemorrhagiae and L. cani- 





Eleven samples showed positive reactions TABLE 4. Number of Samples Having Maximum Titers, 


as Shown, to One Antigen, While also Having 














Titers 10 “100 1,000 
Antigens is wey Lae 
L. icterohamorrhagiae 1 2 2 
L. canicola 1 1 3 
L. pomona 0 1 0 


ira from ountry is that 


spira from the dog in this coun 


cola antigens. Results are reported in table GF Kirklund, Horning and Chandler,’ who 


5. 

In presenting these findings from a non- 
representative sample of the canine popula- 
tion, certain considerations must be pointed 
out. Reports of serological reactions to 
leptospiral antigens in canine blood have 
appeared in the literature over the past 
several years, with wide variations in ob- 
served incidence of positive reactors. 
Mather,’ quoting Meyer et. al., and Jones 
and Randall, reports positive reactors in 
dogs to leptospiral antigens in different 
localities in the United States, the incidence 
varying from 3.6% to 38.0%. L. canicola 
is thought to be the most prevalent type 
strain infecting dogs. 

In the report of the New York State 
Veterinary College for 1950-56, Forney and 
Baker? have~ found a total of 16.7% of 
positive reactors in 550 canine sera tested; 
12.4% of which were positive to L. canicola 
antigen, 3.2% positive to L. icterohemor- 
rhagiae antigen and 1.1% positive to L. 
pomona antigen. In the same publication, 
Marshall‘ states that the dog has been 
identified as an occasional carrier for L. 
pomona. 


The earliest reported isolation of a Lepto- 


isolated L. icterohemorrhagiae from the dog. 
This type strain has been more recently 
recovered from dogs after animal passage 
by Randall and Cooper® and by Galton 
et. al.* 

Where titers are found to be present for 
more than one antigen in the same blood, 
the nonspecific and anamnestic reactions 
generally appear at low titers.’ There is no 
corfelation between height of titer found 
in a single random observation and severity 
of past infection. Nor is there correlation 
of the time interval between infection and 
the serological test.* Serological evidence 
does not enable identification of the type 
strain causing the infection, as pointed out 
by Ward and Wolff.* Titers up to 1/100 
may support the hypothesis that the animal 
tested has experienced infection in the past. 
The higher the titer above 1/1,000, the 
greater the likelihood that infection with 
the particular type strain used as antigen 
has occurred as recently as a few weeks, or 
as long ago as several months. Whenever 
a cross-reaction to a strain heterologous to 
the infecting strain occurs, the titer may 
rise more rapidly than that of the homolog- 
ous antibody,* and the higher heterologous 


TABLE 3. Number of Positive Reactors to Two Antigens at Indicated Titers 














Antigens & Titers L. icterohamorrhagiae L. canicola 








g 1 1 1 1 1 
i0 100 1,000 10 100 1,000 
L. canicola, 1 ] 0 — _ — 
10 
i 0 4 1 — —_ — 
100 
1 1 1 1 me denis ome 
,000 


L. pomona, 
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titer may persist for “surprising periods of 
time.’”* 

Surveys of serological reactions to lepto- 
spiral antigens may be of value, particularly 
when accompanied by other studies. Such 
surveys are, of course, essential first steps 
in evaluating the leptospiral infection status 
of an animal population. In the dog, urinary 
“shedding” of Leptospira microorganisms 


TABLE 5. Reactions of 14 Samples Against Two Antigens 


“Antigens 





No. pos. at Titers: 
1 1 1 1 Nega- 
10 100 1,600 10,000 tive 
L. icterohamorrhagiae 1 1 #1 OF | 
L. canicola 0 2 1 
Both antigens 1 0 0 0 
No. negative to both antigens 7 


may persist for long periods, and since the 
dog is usually in frequent contact with man, 
more information is urgently needed as to 
the presence of the carrier state. When 
positive serological reactions are obtained 
in canine blood, every effort should be made 
to determine whether organisms are present 


Antibiotics in Bird Seed 


Medicated bird seed designed to stimulate 
food intake and growth, and maintain body 
weight, as well as guard against pneumonia, 
psittacosis and other infectious diseases, has 
been developed. Announcement was made 
by Dr. James H. Steele, chief, veterinary 
public health, Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter, Atlanta, speaking before the Interna- 
tional Congress for Microbiology meeting 
in Stockholm, Sweden. Chemotherapeutic 
treatment methods are now being investi- 
gated by the Hartz Mountain Products 
Company. Findings could possibly be of 
importance to poultry growers. 

Parakeets are susceptible to psittacosis 
and respiratory infections, particularly dur- 
ing the stress of adjustment to new sur- 
roundings. 

The new feed incorporates a standardized 
amount of the chlortetracycline with hulled 
millet, the latter being one of the standard 
seeds in the parakeet diet. 
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in the urine. Observation of clinical signs 
of leptospirosis and, in the event of death, 
autopsy and animal inoculation of kidney 
and liver tissue should be performed. Such 
arduous studies offer the only means of 
assessing the problem of canine leptospirosis. 
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Diagnosis of 


Cat Food Consumption 


Based on an estimate compiled out of 
food consumption, there are _ perhaps 
15,000,000 pet cats. At that rate the litter 
market could represent a gross volume of 
$180,000,000. annually. On the same basis 
the cat toy market could be $75,000,000. 
a year. 


Dog Population 


According to a study made by the Ameri- 
can Can Company in 1954, American 
families own over 22,500,000 dogs. There 
are 6,900,000 farm dogs, 10,500,000 city 
dogs and 5,200,000 rural non-farm dogs. 
This study further stated that 74% of the 
city dogs are fed canned meat; 49% of the 
rural non-farm dogs and 18% of the farm 
dogs are also fed canned meat. Dry dog 
food is fed to 40% rural and non-farm dogs 
and 30% farm dogs. 
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A treatise concerning physiological and morphological 






aspects of neurosurgery is presented. Assembled 
herein is a diversity of aspects regarding the central 
nervous system affecting successful surgery. 
Comparative relationships between the dog and man 
| are also noted. 


Neurosurgery of the Dog and Man 


B. V. FAVATA, D.V.M., M.D. 


Rochester, New York 


HE FUNCTION of the central nervous sys- 

tem of man has been determined chiefly 
through animal experimentation. Thus the 
known facts are best applied to animals. 
The only exception is the study of cerebra- 
tion. This, however, is developed to higher 
degrees in specialized skills of animals such 
as scenting a track or judging dangers in 
the dark. 

The practitioner should have a minimal 
working knowledge of the central nervous 
system. This knowledge of facts is actually 
meager, for many of the mechanisms are 
clothed in theories. 


Functions of the 
Cerebral Cortex 


The cortex of the cerebrum has three 
basic functions. It initiates an action, in- 
hibits an action, and is itself part of the 
action. 


Thus one is conscious of desiring a cer- 
tain move such as picking up an object. 
One then uses a portion of the motor cortex 
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which is stimulated to act. How an abstract 
idea generates the forces to stimulate the 
motor nerves is one of the great mysteries 
of thought and memory. The initiation of 
the movement is a fully conscious one, but 
many unconscious forces come into play. 
Before the muscle is moved, the blood sup- 
ply must be shunted to the muscle via nerve 
pathways. Then the muscle moves; it and 
antagonists must also be inhibited so that 
the final movement is accomplished smooth- 
ly and efficiently. These unconscious forces 
are centered in the basal ganglia. Damage 
to these ganglia may result in athetosis, in 
which the patient’s movements are irregular, 
inefficient and appear to waver. Movements 
or actions may be deficient due to damage 
of the involved parts so that there is paral- 
ysis. The cortex may be irritated by hemor- 
rhage, tremors, scars, drugs, or inflamma- 
tion resulting in irritative phenomena such 
as hysteria, mania, tremors, pain or con- 
vulsions. When the irritation is chronic, 
section of the part may cause relief, such as 
prefrontal lobotomy, section of various 
ganglia, shunting of the blood supply to 
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the cortex, or removal of the cortex itself 
(now being tried for Parkinsonism). 


The thalamus is the receptor of all sen- 
sations and brings pain to consciousness, 
even without an intact cortex. The cortex 
of the cerebrum is the means whereby the 
significance of the incoming sensation is 
determined and then acts follow according- 
ly. The sensory strip in the cortex, then, 
permits the knowledge of what is being 
touched, including temperature. The shape 
is determined by means of the parietal 
lobe; therefore knowledge of any object is 
possible through handling alone. This is 
called stereognosis. This same general area 
permits an orderly series of acts to achieve 
a given end. The cerebrum must be in per- 
fect order to permit this phenomenon known 
as praxia. For example, even a simple pro- 
cess of taking a match stick out of a box 
and lighting it requires about eight definite 
steps, each in proper order. Apraxia is the 
inability to do this, although the patient is 
fully conscious of what is the object and 
what should be done with it. 


The frontal lobe has to do with general 
cerebration. This determines personality. 


In the case of the dog, there are many 
terms that can be used to describe and diag- 
nose different lesions. Of course, the only 
way one can make an accurate diagnosis 
is to know the nervous system. There are 
no special chemical tests. Also, one does 
not need to know the names for all the re- 
flexes that the dog goes through. One has 
merely to observe what part of the body 
is hypersensitive, and what part is hyposen- 
sitive. 

Many of the simple facts fit together if 
the structure of the nervous system is known 
to the diagnostician; it is for this reason 
that one can say there is a tumor in such 
and such a spot. By going back to anatomy 
one can reason out location. 


Optic Atrophy 


Optic atrophy is relatively common in 
animals and the cause is unknown. Usually 
patients suffer initially some inflammatory 
changes. One can make this diagnosis by 
examining the optic nerve with the ophthal- 
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mascope and flashlight. If the animal js 
totally blind one can tell whether it is from 
a cataract or from the optic atrophy, be- 
cause light through a cataract will still cause 
the pupil to react, but light on an optic 
nerve that is dead causes no reaction of 
the pupil. Many of these patients experi- 
ence a return of adequate vision. 


Another thing that can happen is a pitui- 
tary cyst at the optic chiasma. Another 
occurrence is an inflammatory or edematous 
swelling of the different cranial nerves, 
especially of the facial nerve. The facial 
nerve goes through a long bony canal and 
any generalized edema that will occur in the 
nervous system is apt to affect the facial 
nerve rather than all the other nerves be- 
cause here the edema pinches off the facial 
nerve and results in a facial paralysis. 


Also the irritative phenomenon are seen 
in a choreic dog, such as in different en- 
cephalitides of distemper, where the nerves 
or cerebrum become chronically irritated 
with scar or unknown mechanisms such as 
destruction of release phenomena. The dog 
then developes various nervous tics. 


Horner’s Syndrome 


Horner’s syndrome is a lesion, tumor, 
scar or inflammation of the cervical sympa- 
thetic system. Characteristically the eye is 
dropped, the pupil is constricted and there 
is usually some concurrent paralysis of the 
vocal cords. The sympathetic system is 
there for an emergency. Its use is almost 
exclusively in emergency. The mind has a 
great influence on this system. It has to 
actually see and interpret whether an emer- 
gency exists. Section of the sympathetic 
system is done to lower blood pressure. 


In reverse the parasympathetic system is 
used to accumulate the needs of the body. 
The digestion is the thing it works best on 
and it will take blood away from the ex- 
tremity muscles, and the brain, so that after 
a big meal there is a tendency to fall asleep. 


Surgeons may cut the vagus nerve going 
into the stomach to cut off the acid pro- 
ducing function for ulcer patients. To cut 
the vagus in the neck is not indicated be 
cause, after all, it works on the heart and 
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jungs. The vagus nerve can be cut as it 
enters the stomach. It thereby relieves the 
action of acid production for digestion. 


Sometimes a blow from the anterior to 
the posterior direction can tear the stalk 
of the pituitary gland. The anterior portion 
of the pituitary, which has to do with the 
hormones, of course, will continue to func- 
tion because its function is through the 
blood system. The posterior pituitary which 
has to do with the water metabolism and 
its connection with the hypothalmus will 
throw the water balance off normal. The 
patient will drink water continuously and 
never satisfies his thirst because he is throw- 
ing it off as rapidly as he is bringing it in. 
The injection of posterior pituitary extracts 
will usually keep these patients going until 
the ramifications of the nerve can go back 
into the gland and the patient will recover 
spontaneously. 


Cerebellum 


The cerebellum, and its connections to 
the middle ear and the spinal cord, is the 
great organ of balance. 


Man is the only being in the world that 
can stand on two points. Even a bird, if 
you will examine it closely, has feet that are 
in the shape of a tripod. However, it takes 
little to disturb balance. Muscles are con- 
tinually contracting and relaxing, back and 
forth, maintaining us always in an upright 
position. The first thing that happens, then, 
when the cerebellum is destroyed is loss of 
balance and loss of muscle tone. Muscles 
become flabby. In cases involving a child 
born without the cerebellum, the child is 
almost as flabby as a soft rubber toy. A 
patient with the cerebellum in partial de- 
struction will walk on a broad base with 
his feet spread out and close to the ground. 
The other structures of the brain will tend 
to take over, and if one works with him 
long enough he will recover enough to be- 
come useful again. One may get confused 
and think the animal has a tremor or is 
going through contortions. However, the 
peculiar movements are present only when 
the patient tries to make a movement, 
whereas in all the others it is present con- 


tinuously whether he is sitting quietly or 
not. 
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The labyrinth of the inner ear also helps 
maintain balance. If something happens to 
the semi-circular canals of the inner ear, 
such as inflammation following colds, 
hemorrhage in the labyrinth, any motion 
throws the patient into such severe dizziness 
that he drops to the floor. These patients 
will usually recover with high doses of B 
complex; but the syndrome tends to recur. 


The Spinal Cord 


In the spinal cord, the thing that one 
would see mostly in animals is result of an 
injury. A simple blow across the spinal 
cord might paralyze that person or animal 
completely, and off-hand it might appear 
to be a hopeless situation. This condition 
can be temporary and last for minutes or 
hours, or it can last for weeks. The patient 
may recover completely. Of course the 
trouble is that the bladder and rectum are 
also paralyzed and so in an animal it is well 
worth waiting for about three to four weeks 
until one can tell one way or another how 
the case is going. One can use a catheter to 
keep the patient from getting bed sores, or 
transform the bladder into a spinal bladder, 
that is, train the bladder to empty by pres- 
sure certain times of the day. The bowels 
can be controlled by enemas. 


Myelograms can be accomplished to learn 
of lesions in the spinal column. A needle 
may be inserted into the cisterna magnum 
to draw out 2 or 3 cc. of fluid and then 
put in 3 or 8 cc. of Pantopaque and follow 
it up and down by fluoroscopy and one may 
see where there is a block. 


The Pantopaque will go through the 
spinal column like the mercury in a ther- 
mometer and reveal where the spinal column 
is blocked. In this manner one can locate 
dislocated or ruptured intervertebral discs, 
spinal tumors, inflammatory adhesions or 
degenerations. 


Manipulations for replacement of rup- 
tured disc is often satisfactory. Manipula- 
tion consists in hyperflexion, moving the 
neck and legs in such a manner as to open 
up the vertebrae, or constant pull to spread 
vertebrae and therefore tend to allow the 
disc to fall back in place. It gradually be- 
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comes absorbed and disappears in most 
patients. 


In cases of head injuries, it is well to be 
careful of prognosis. Keep the animal warm. 
Watch body temperature, however, because 
it can climb fast. In such cases keep patient 
cool with whatever means available; ice 
bags, alcohol sponges, et cetera. Watch the 
fluids. Do not overdo administration. Sa- 
line solutions and even blood transfusions 
may be indicated. In event of a fracture 
that is pressing down on the brain and pro- 
ducing paralysis, the thing to do is to op- 
erate and lift it off. However, in most cases 
this is not necessary. When epidural hemor- 
rhage occurs, the patient dies even though 
pressure is removed. Subdural hematoma (a 
venous bleeding) can be enormous and can 
fill as much as one-third and even one-half 
of the brain case. Removal can give dra- 
matic results. Removal of this mass can 
transform a nearly dead patient to a normal 
one. Simple drilling of openings into the 
skull anywhere over the cerebrum with 
drainage is sufficient. 


A fracture up through the nasal cavity 
into the central nervous system with fluid 
leaking through the nose is also possible. 
The important thing is to maintain the 
patient in a position which will prevent the 
fluid from leaking out, and in about two 
weeks most of these openings will have 
closed off. In patching up these wounds of 


the head, one can have a brain ex) osed 
and it may look like it is pretty well 
macerated, but if the patient has good mo- 
tion and good function, good results can be 
expected. Structures should be replaced as 
best as one can, using catgut sutures, never 
metal. These wounds will heal well because 
they have a rich blood supply. Approxi- 
mately 15% of all open wounds of the 
brain will develop epilepsy any time up to 
five years later. 


Neoplasms 


Neoplasms of the central nervous system 
are as neoplasms elsewhere in the body. 
There are two basic conditions that one 
can consider. One is that the tumor may 
be cystic. The tumor itself may be small 
and produce a watery-like fluid. All one 
must do is to tap the cyst and the patient 
may go on for some time before the tumor 
fills up again with return of symptoms. 
Other tumors may be shelled out just like 
a walnut and the patient will be completely 
normal thereafter. 


Congenital malformations of the central 
nervous system, of course, are numerous 
in animals. Few owners care to treat such 
animals. The most common deformaties are 
spina bifida with meningoceles. These can 
be repaired with resulting good return of 
function. 





Average Ages of Selected Species 


Average Oldest 
Animal age in years on record 
Amazon Parrot 49 
Chimpanzee 28 37 
Dog 12-15 22 
Cat 10-13 21 
Parrakeet 10-14 17 
Chameleon 2- 3 5 
Mouse 2 3 


The above figures are based largely on work 
by Colonel Stanley G. Flower, published in 
the Proceedings of the London Zoological 
Society. 
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Desert Rodents Transmit Disease 


Rodents native to the Great Salt Lake 
Desert in Utah have been implicated in 
transmission of tularemia, according to Uni- 
versity of Utah scientists. Reports state 
that small rodents were found to be carry- 
ing the infectious organism, Pasteurella 
tularensis, after digesting flesh of infected 
carcasses. 

In experiments it was found that ground 
squirrels and chipmunks readily consumed 
infected carcasses provided. Some rodents 
ate only the anterior part. Others did not 
eat the dead flesh unless regular food was 
withheld 48 hours. 
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Armidexan— injectable iron-dextran com- 
plex— provides the most completely safe, 
completely absorbed form of iron avail- 
able. Armidexan-treated pigs are heavier, 


Armidexan-treated pigs 
Untreated controls 


Armidexan saves pigs. A single 2 cc. in- 
jection of Armidexan on the 3rd day of 
life reduces baby pig death losses, increases 
resistance to scours and pneumonia, and 
prevents anemia. Mortality in Armidexan- 
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A Armidexan treated 
2 cc. at 3rd day 


the most completely absorbed form of IRON available 


show better bloom and have more vigor 
than untreated pigs. Compare these weight 
results as demonstrated in controlled uni- 
versity test-lot studies. 


average 20.12 lbs. 
average 12.75 lbs. 


treated pigs is reduced by as much as 
20% . There is no more effective way, no 
easier way to prevent pig anemia, pro- 
mote better growth with maximum guar- 
antee of no runts in the litter. 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
A DIVISION OF ARMOUR & COMPANY - 


Armidexan is manufactured under license of Benger Laboratories, Limited. 


KANKAKEE e ILLINOIS 
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The chapters of history that deal with antiquity 






frequently yield a surprising inventory of information 
on veterinary medicine. Doctor Barton, a practi- 
tioner, has presented here a few remarks as they 
emerge from his translation of Leclainche’s 


HISTOIRE DE LA MEDICINE VETERINAIRE. 


Diseases of Cattle in Antiquity 


A. BARTON, B.S., B.A., D.V.M. 


Forest Hills, New York 


HILE Byzantine agronomy accorded 

only casual consideration to livestock 
growing, Roman agriculturalists devoted 
great effort to it. “The ox,” wrote Varro, 
“is the companion of the man of the fields 
and the servant of Ceres. Everything that 
is great is compared to the ox.” Columella 
was even more enthusiastic. “Our city 
[Rome] pays them a special tribute because 
the foundation of its walls has been laid by 
a bull and a cow, and its gates have been 
opened by the plow. A brilliant constella- 
tion of heaven bears its name.” Both of 
these statements recall the fact that the 
ancient peoples meted out equal punishment 
for the murder of a man or an ox. 


The masterly work of the veterinarians in 
the fourth century has given the impression 
that only the medicine of the horse was con- 
sidered in antiquity, and it is readily re- 
peated that the Greeks were disinterested in 
the medicine of cattle. Actually, Roman 
compilers assembled almost everything that 
predecessors had learned about the hygiene 
and treatment of ruminants, and left a 
legacy of many documents. Nevertheless, it 
must be recognized that animal husbandry 
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could never have been very extensive even 
in “renown Greece,” because of the climate 
and the nature of the soil. Moule may have 
let the Greek imagination run away with 
him when he compared “their immense 
herds” to those of Argentina and Autralia. 
As all the Orientals wrote history with their 
imagination, so did the Greeks and Hebrews 
falsify it in an outrageous manner, and their 
figures have no more veracity than the 
prowess of their heroes. 


The chapters in Aristotle’s natural history 
on cattle contained few documents on path- 
ology, but according to one authority, a 
book devoted to the diseases of ruminants 
was lost. 


Claudius Aelianus wrote a remarkable 
treatise in the third century B.C. in which 
he quoted, “The asceto-mystic monastic 
order of neopythagorians in Egypt, and the 
Essenes in Palestine practiced animal hus- 
bandry since the second century B.C., and 
among them was the veterinarian, Epi- 
charmus. Epicharmus appears to be the 
spiritual father of the chapter on bovine 
medicine in Columella and especially in 
Pliny.” 
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Another precursor was the neopytha- 
gorian, Bolos Democritos, who was one of 
the most curious figures in antiquity. He 
lived in Alexandria about 200 B.C. He was 
a physician, veterinarian, agronomist, al- 
chemist, astrologer, and magician. In the 
Alexandria library he found almost every- 
thing that the human mind had produced. 
He was particularly interested in Uranian 
magic, the Phoenician and Judaic super- 
stitions, Egyptian sorcery, Chaldaic astrol- 
ogy, and the writings of Zoroaster, Ostanes 
and the mazdan priests. In his Georgics, he 
also collated all the rational knowledge that 
he found on agriculture, the cultivation of 
trees and vegetables, the manufacture of 
wine, apiculture, and the treatment of cattle 
and swine. 


During the first century B.C., Paxamus 
wrote on apoplexy, diarrhea, indigestion and 
colics in cattle. 


The Geoponica 


It is in the Geoponica* that all the docu- 
ments from various sources concerning live- 
stock are found. W. Belitz correctly ob- 
served that in a general way the Greeks, and 
after them the Romans, did not consider the 
medicine of cattle in itself, as they had done 
for horses. It appeared to them to be closely 
related to economical animal husbandry, 
and the indications concerning it were found 
to be intermingled with the rules relative to 
hygiene and the rational exploitation of the 
herds. The texts concerning ruminant and 
swine pathology were found in treatises on 
agriculture. 

Before the reign of Augustus, the names 
of 60 Greek authors who had written on 
agronomy were known. Unfortunately, most 
of their writings have disappeared. More- 
over, all this literature was systematically 
neglected, and since the first century B.C. 
it appeared to have been forgotten. The 
treatise by Mago of Carthage was translated 
to Greek by Cassius Dionysus of Utica, and 
although he borrowed new facts from certain 
Greeks, he abridged the original work from 
28 to 20 books. It was this compilation that 
summarized the whole science of agronomy 





*The Geoponica is a famous Byzantine compila- 
tion dating about A.D. 300-330. 


**The Mulomedicina Chironis is an inferior Latin 
compilation dating about A.D. 450. 
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for the Greeks and the Latins. In order to 
facilitate its study, Diophanus of Nikaia 
reduced it still further for King Deiotaros, 
this time to six books. Finally, in the year 
100, the sophist, Pollio of Tralles, reduced 
it to two books. 


To answer the needs of practical agro. 
nomy, Vindanios Anatolios combined the 
essential subject matter of the ancient texts 
into a single work. He also used the writings 
of Cassius Dionysus, Diophanus, Floren- 
tinus, Tarentinus, Leo Valens, Bolos Demo- 
critos, and even the work of the veterinarian, 
Eumelus, who practiced at Thebes in the 
second century B.C. 


The work of Anatolios and the Georgica 
of the physician, Didymus of Alexandria 
(published in the fourth or fifth century) 
were later combined under the title of the 
Geoponica. 

It might be said that while horse medi- 
cine was Grecian, cattle medicine was Greco- 
Roman. While they did not modify the 
former, the Romans complicated the latter 
to the point of making it unrecognizable. 
While Greek therapeutics was encumbered 
with many absurd formulas and prescrip- 
tions, their indications were more often quite 
simple and rather judicious, whereas the 
Romans complicated things to excess, and 
their prescriptions were less rational and less 
efficacious. The Greek authors were practi- 
tioners and their experience was a guarantee. 
The Latin authors were literati who com- 
bined all the prescriptions that they col- 
lected uncritically, and without testing them. 


“Maintenance of Health” 


A whole series of formulas was devoted 
to the “maintenance of health.” Cato pre 
scribed the following mixture for this pur- 
pose: Scrapings of serpent skin, flour, salt, 
wild thyme, and wine. The Mulomedicina 
Chironis** prescribed a dose (hemina) of 
wine morning and night; after work the 
tongue was to have been rubbed with vine- 
gar and salt. Cassia, cinnamon, cypress, 
and cane were recommended. 

For simple “impending sickness,” a mix- 
ture of ten substances combined with wine 
was served in a wooden vessel for ten days. 
The patient had to fast and remain standing. 
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“The causes of almost all the diseases of 
cattle were unknown,” avowed Democritos 
in the Geoponica. There were numerous 
prescriptions that were reputed to be capable 
of preventing and curing diseases even in 
its earliest stages, and their repeated use 
saved sick cattle in desperate cases. 


Rules of Hygiene 


The rules of hygiene were accurately for- 
mulated. Columella recommended that sick 
animals be immediately separated from the 
healthy ones. “A single sick animal,” as- 
serted Varro, “could cause disaster in the 
herds.” The main causes of disease were 
excess heat, cold or work, although there 
were many other causes. Even the symp- 
toms of a particular disease varied with each 
animal, and the owner had to have a written 
guide to confirm it. Vegetius formulated 
the following hygienic precepts: Warm 
quarters, raised mangers from which forage 
could not fall on the ground, clean and dry 
stable, leftover food removed every day; 
after work, the neck massaged with luke- 
warm wine; the manure removed from the 
stables before the animals got back into it 
so that the hooves remained healthy, that 
no part of the body become ulcerated; the 
cattle should not be disturbed while they 
ate or rested; clean the ears in summer (in- 
sects); leave the animals in the shade dur- 
ing the day, and give them freedom at night; 
avoid over-exertion arising from driving too 
fast, too long a trip or too heavy loads; give 
plenty of appetizing food; in summer, give 
foliage to the prairie animals, in winter hay, 
barley, lentil; avoid contaminating food with 
poultry and swine excrement. 


In these precepts are found the healthy 
Hippocratic tradition, and at least theoretic- 
ally, hygiene was admirably understood in 
antiquity. Therapeutics was much less satis- 
factory. In all internal diseases only “symp- 
tomatic medicine” was practiced, or more 
properly, medicine of syndromes. The 
Romans neglected diagnostic lesions of cat- 
tle ever more than they did for horses. They 
treated fever, debility, cough, dyspnea, 
tympanitis, vomition, colics, diarrhea, dy- 
suria, et cetera. 


The external diseases were better studied. 
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The diseases of the eye that were so well 
observed by veterinarians were briefly de- 
scribed in cattie. Columella and Vegetius 
distinguished tumefaction of the eye, cata- 
ract, lachrymation, and possibly infectious 
keratitis. 

In cattle, ventral hernia was caused by 
falling on a stake, or by a blow on the side 
from a shaft. If the skin was not perforat- 
ed, the intestines prolapsed to it through the 
belly wall. Treatment consisted of the ap- 
plication of a mixture of vinegar and chalk 
or affusions of strong vinegar with a sponge. 
If the skin was broken and the intestine 
damaged, cure was impossible. If the in- 
testines were intact they were washed with 
warm water and a fresh sponge, and were 
put back in the body cavity without touch- 
ing them with the hands; the wound was 
sutured and covered with plaster, bandaged 
with white wool. The animal was put on a 
soft diet and given oil. 


Judging from the chapters on the subject, 
luxations were common, especially those of 
the neck, and probably due to the way the 
animals were hitched. The surgical treat- 
ment was rather uncertain because all that 
Vegetius recommended was the singing of 
a particular incantation. 

Shoulder lameness was particularly dis- 
cussed. It was due to a long trip, to the 
jolting of the harness or unlevel ground, 
work on hard terrain, or a sudden stop when 
the wagon hit a root. Treatment consisted 
of bleeding the left metacarpal vein when 
the right shoulder was lame, and vice versa. 
If both shoulders were lame, both metatarsal 
veins were bled. 


Lesions of the hoofs were common since 
they had no protection. Preventive treat- 
ment consisted in the application of white 
pitch, washes with fermented urine, unctions 
with salves of tar and grease. 


In sheep, a distinction was correctly es- 
tablished between contagious foot rot and 
foot rot. 

Among the parasitic invasions, they could 
not help having their attention drawn to 
the Echinococcus. Hippocrates, “who re- 
fused to speak on animal diseases,”’ men- 
tioned, however, the hydatids of cattle, 
sheep, and swine to prove their role in the 
origin of hydropsies in man. 
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Broadened Public Relations Program 


A broadened campaign of public educa- 
tion and public relations on behalf of the 
veterinary profession has been approved by 
member companies of Associated Veterinary 
Laboratories. The campaign is designed to 
make animal owners more conscious of ani- 
mal health problems and the importance of 
relying on veterinarians. Farm magazines, 
newspapers, radio, and television will carry 
the message on a national, coast to coast 
basis. 


The Farm Press 


The farm press is carrying a series of 14 
advertisements reaching a combined circula- 
tion of over 18,000,000 during 1958. News 
releases and educational articles will go to 
editors of over 3,500 weeklies and dailies 
throughout the country on an around-the- 
year basis. Similar releases will be provided 
to farm editors of more than 400 radio 
stations. 

The television schedule will provide a 
series of special illustrated scripts on animal 
health to 140 TV every month in the year. 
In addition, special arrangements have been 
made for 160 TV screenings of the motion 
- picture, Valiant Years, over 160 stations 
with an audience of more than 6,400,000. 


An Investment 


To date member companies of Associated 
Veterinary Laboratories have invested more 
than $1,000,000. in their public relations 
campaign on behalf of the veterinary pro- 
fession, and the 1958 program is a further 
projection of this effort. Companies which 
participate in underwriting the project are 
Allied Laboratories, Inc.; Blue Cross Serum 
Co.; Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc.; Corn 
States Laboratories, Inc.; Fort Dodge Lab- 
oratories, Inc.; Grain Belt Supply Co., Jen- 
sen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc.; Liberty 


Laboratories; Norden Laboratories; Pitman- 
Moore Co.; Sioux City Serum Co.; Sioux 
Falls Serum Co.; The Gregory Laboratory, 
Inc.; The National Laboratories Corp.; and 
The Southwestern Serum Co. 
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EFFECT OF DOW ET-57 


Continued from page 534 


report is based. On this basis, in one year- 
ling there was an efficiency of 100% against 
Haemonchus, 88.9% against Ostertagia, and 
81.3, 38.8, and 0% against Cooperia, O¢eso- 
phangostomum, and Trichostrongylus, re- 
spectively. Similar results were obtained by 
treating another yearling at a dose rate of 
150 mg./kg. body weight. 


Summary 


Five aged ewes were drenched with Dow 
ET-57 (0, 0-dimethyl 0-2, 4, 5-trichloro- 
phenyl phosphorothioate) at the rate of 100 
mg./kg. These animals along with five un- 
treated controls were the subjects of a con- 
trolled test to determine the effect of the 
compound in removing Thysanosoma. Three 
of the treated animals also served as sub- 
jects of a critical test to determine the ef- 
fect on roundworms of the gastrointestinal 
tract. The compound appeared to be in- 
effective against tapeworms of the genus 
Thysanosoma. Our experimental data give 
no evidence of action against nematodes of 
the genera Haemonchus, Ostertagia (Pseu- 
dostertagia), Trichostrongylus, Nematodi- 
rus, and Chabertia. 
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Because both human and veterinary medi- 
cine are uniquely concerned with the great- 
est of all mysteries — life and death — 
there can be no genuine dividing line. If 
such a division exists at all, it is in the 
realm of mental diseases; and even there 
it would appear to be diminishing. (In 
animals neurosis occurs and psychosomatic 
symptoms are evident.) Books and periodi- 
cals that deal with medicine help define 
the area of agreement of these disciplines, 
and many now refer to man and animals in 
the same title. 


The new direction of the medical arts 
and sciences has been seen by many who 
now stress a comprehensive form of medi- 
cine called comparative medicine. The evo- 
lution of knowledge of vitamins, hormones, 
chemotherapy and antibiotic therapy has 
called attention to a common basis for 
treatment; the contributions of veterinary 
medicine to human medicine, and vice 
versa, all point to the need for a universal 
medicine which concerns all living creatures. 


The union of the disciplines that can be 
expected to emerge in the years to come 
is now being cemented into place by correla- 
tion in teaching efforts in both human and 
veterinary medicine. Statistics compiled 
recently indicate that where geographical 
location does not prohibit it, there is close 
liasion and exchange of personnel in under- 
graduate as well as graduate work, although 
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the latter must be singled out as the area 
of greatest potential. 


The common meeting ground for both 
efforts is an area generally occupied by the 
public health. It is stated that there are 86 
different diseases comprising the zoonoses, 
not all of which are significant. It is in 
dealing with the general problem, however, 
that veterinarians have attained their full 
standing on the community public health 
team. 


In 1954, Dr. H. Mueller wrote: “The 
veterinarian has far greater knowledge of 
human sicknesses than the average medical 
doctor does of animal sicknesses . . . One 
may not blame medical doctors for this 
lamentable ignorance on their part. It is 
simply the result of that obsolete concept of 
division; man and animals.” 


A close association in which the two 
professions share courses in college, under- 
write the creation of chairs of comparative 
medicine and sections in national medical 
organizations, and participate in interpro- 
fessional symposiums will operate to the 
advantage of both. — Abstract of an address 
presented by Joseph V. Klauder, M.D., at 
the Society of Phi Zeta, School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, April 1957. (from The New 
England Journal of Medicine, Jan. 23, 
1958). 
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Convention Report 





A.V.M.A. 95th ANNUAL MEETING in PHILADELPHIA 


An inevitable by-product of an open ex- 
change of ideas, such as took place at the 
A.V.M.A. meeting in Philadelphia, August 
18-21, 1958, is the stimulation of thought 
leading toward development of new and 
even better ideas. This concept was sounded 
out by President Armistead, who pointed 
out the trends not shaping the veterinary 
profession in the United States. Although 
much of the meeting was concerned with 
problems affecting small interested groups, 
the grand symphonic theme that under- 
scores the practice of veterinary medicine 
dominated the three-day meeting. 

Pressing problems that attend the con- 
tinuing growth of the meat food industry, 
the public health, and the pet practice 
shared through the common denominator 
of veterinary medicine were subject of dis- 
cussion and analysis. 

Dr. W. W. Armistead invited professional 
attention to economic forces now shaping 
the future of veterinary medicine. Just as 
failure to understand the passage of the 
horse economy affected the profession for 
a generation, he said, failure to understand 
today’s economic forces can deal an equally 
damaging blow to generations of veteri- 
narians still to come. 

Impressive to those present during de- 
liberations were the courtesies of the mem- 
bers toward each other, the unflagging in- 
terest of the convention registrants in all 
the subjects discussed at the various ses- 
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sions, the cooperative spirit always pre- 
valent, the high degree of intelligence and 
the public-speaking ability of its leaders, 
and the high esteem shown by rank and 
file members for their respective association 
officers. 


Constitutional Change 


Delegates to the 95th annual meeting 
voted to change the constitution and by- 
laws to combine almost 40 standing and 
special committees into six councils. The 
six councils will be titled the Judicial, Re- 
search, Education, Veterinary Service, Bi- 
ological and ‘Therapeutics, and Public 
Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medi- 
cine. Members for the councils are to be 
elected from a slate of nominees proposed 
by the A.V.M.A.s’ 16-man executive board. 

This move was prompted by the need to 
streamline the flow of information on which 
organization policy is based. Only six re 
ports will have to be considered in the fu- 
ture as a result of this streamlining move 
before a course of action is determined. 
Special investigations conducted by com- 
mittees of the A.V.M.A. have in the past 
accounted for association stands on legis 
lation before the federal government and 
materially affected programs such as Bru- 
cellosis eradication, as well as greatly as 
sisted in shaping veterinary service to agri- 
culture, public health, and pet animals. 
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Awards 


A time honored feature of each annual 
meeting of the A.V.M.A. is the group of 
awards which have been established at na- 
tional headquarters. Only a few of the many 
deserving members of the profession can 
thus be recognized for meritorous service, 
and those receiving awards in a sense ac- 
cept them for the profession at large. Re- 
ceipients were selected for distinguished 
service under a system established by the 
Executive Board. 


The Borden Award 


The Borden Award, medal and certificate, 
with a cash honorarium of $1,000. was pre- 
sented to Dr. Chester A. Manthei for out- 
standing research achievements in control of 
diseases, particularly of dairy cattle. 

Doctor Manthei, an internationally recog- 
nized authority on Brucellosis, and a pio- 
neer in the current Brucellosis eradication 
program, was selected to receive the award 
for his contribution to reseach leading to 
the development of Strain 19 vaccine against 
Brucellosis of cattle. Through the efforts of 
Doctor Manthei and his coworkers, regu- 
latory veterinarians, practitioners, and cattle 
owners were aided in reducing losses from 
Brucellosis in cattle from $1406,000,000. 
annually in 1934 to less than $30,000,000. 
in 1957. 

Doctor Manthei, a native of Rock County 
Wisconsin, received is D.V.M. degree from 
Michigan State University in 1935. He is 
author or co-author of more than 35 sci- 
entific articles on bovine and porcine Bru- 
cellosis. 


Xll_ International Congress Award 


Dr. Harry W. Schoening, a native of 
Philadelphia and retired government vet- 
erinarian, was awarded the XII Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress Prize. 

During his long professional career with 
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Dr. Samuel F. Scheidy was 


elected to the office of president- 
elect at the 95th annual meeting 
of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association in Philadel- 
phia. He is veterinary medical 
director of Smith, Kline and 
French, Philadelphia. 

Doctor Scheidy graduated 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, in 1929. In addition 
to commercial work, he has 
been associated with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in re- 
search, and from 1938 to 1943 
served as chief resident veteri- 
narian and instructor in veteri- 
nary medicine. Since that time 
he has served part-time on the 
staff of the University of 
Pennsylvania in addition to com- 


mercial work. 
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the Bureau of Animal Industry and its 
successor, the Agriculture Research Service, 
USDA, Doctor Schoening made many 
notable contributions to animal and human 
health, and contributed greatly to the knowl- 
edge and methods of disease prevention in 
animals. 

Doctor Schoening’s contributions include 
work on the development of a_ vaccine 
against food-and-mouth disease and service 
on a team of USDA scientists which brought 
dourine and glanders under control. 

In addition to his work in the develop- 
ment of vaccines, he served on a govern- 
ment commission in World War II to study 
defense against biological warfare. He has 
authored or coauthored over 100 scientific 
articles on bacteriology and virology with 
emphasis on veterinary applications. 


The Gaines Award 


Dr. F. Kral, a professor of veterinary 
medicine, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, received the 
1958 Gaines Award at the A.V.M.A. con- 
vention in Philadelphia. ; 


Dr. F. Kral 





Born in Czechoslovakia and educated at 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Vienna, 
Austria, he was dean of the School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine in Brne, Czechoslovakia un- 
til the Communist coup in 1948. In early 
1949, he arrived in the United States and 
was named an associate in veterinary medi- 
cine at the University in Philadelphia. He 
became a full professor in 1956 and, since, 
1952, he has been lecturing at the Graduate 
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School of Medicine on skin diseases common 
to animals and man. 

Doctor Kral received the Award due to 
his recognized authority in animal derma- 
tology and the unselfish sharing of his 
knowledge with veterinarians in this coun- 
try. By his many lectures and appearances 
at veterinary medical meetings he has stim- 
ulated significant improvements in the diag- 
nosis of skin diseases in both pet and farm 
animals. 


A.V.M.A. Award 


The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation Award was presented to Dr. James 
A. McCallam during appropriate cere- 
monies at the association convention in 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. James A. 
McCallam 





Dr. McCallam graduated from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania in 1917. He served in the 
Veterinary Corps during World War I, and 
served with the Sixth Army in the Pacific 
during World War II. 

He was promoted to rank of brigadier 
general and recalled to Washington after 
the war to become chief of the Veterinary 
Corps. In 1952, he was elected president- 
elect of the A.V.M.A., completing his term 
in office and retiring from the Army in 
1954. 

Following his retirement, Dr. McCallam 
was named Washington representative for 
the Association. He was given the award 
in recognition of the broad understanding 
of the veterinary profession and his sound 
judgement of legislation affecting the pro- 
fession. 
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Clinicians Form Association 


At a meeting during the Philadelphia 
A.V.M.A. meeting, Aug. 18, 1958, a Con- 
stitution and Bylaws were accepted and the 
American Association of Veterinary Cli- 
nicians was formed. 


Dr. Edwin J. 
Frick 





Membership is opened to all those en- 
gaged in veterinary clinical work at the 
various colleges. 


Dues are one dollar a year. The officers 
are: Edwin J. Frick, Kansas State College, 
president; John W. Kendrick, University of 
California, vice president; Wayne Brinker, 
Michigan State University, secretary-trea- 
surer. The next meeting of the Association 
will be at Manhattan, Kans., the Saturday 
before the Kansas City 1959 A.V.M.A. 
meeting. 


A.V.M.A. Names Executive Secretary 


The Executive Board of the A.V.M.A. 
has named Dr. Harry E. Kingman, Jr. 
executive secretary of the Association. He 
succeeds Dr. John G. Hardenbergh,. who 
was named general consultant and treasurer. 

Doctor Kingman joined the Chicago 
headquarters of the Association in Septem- 
ber 1953 as assistant executive secretary. 

Doctor Kingman received his D.V.M. de- 
gree from Colorado A. & M. College in 
1933. In addition to general practice and 
industry work, he has served with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, USDA. 
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Convention Notes 


HEALTHY DOGS AND CATS may play an im- 
portant role as carriers of certain cold-type 
viruses to man. A group of newly-discovered 
viruses called adeno-viruses can cause the 
common cold symptoms of fever, nasal dis- 
charge, swollen glands, sore throat, and 
watery eyes. Several types of these adeno- 
viruses can be carried by dogs and cats. 
The animals themselves appear perfectly 
healthy, exhibiting no cold symptoms, how- 
ever. Evidence is not conclusive, and only 
suggests the role dogs and cats may play in 
transmitting infection.—S. K. Sinha, D.V.M. 


INCIDENCE OF PULLORUM DISEASE and fowl 
typhoid in young poults has been greatly 
reduced by the national pullorum-typhoid 
control program. Few pullorum breaks are 
encountered in the diagnostic laboratories 
and few turkey breeding flocks are found 
to be infected by diagnostic tests. In some 
instances pullorum breaks in turkeys have 
been caused by cross infection from 
pullorum infected chicks. Further progress 
against these diseases will require 100% 
cooperation by the poultry industry, and in- 
creased veterinary supervision at local, state 
and national levels—Poultry Disease Com- 
mittee. 


OVEREMPHASIS ON TREATMENT and under- 
emphasis of prevention and control of the 
mastitis complex in dairy cattle is responsi- 
ble for continuing high losses, it was re- 
ported at the A.V.M.A. meeting. Mastitis 
is one of the biggest single cause of finan- 
cial loss to the dairy industry, the report 
said. Much of this loss could be prevented. 
Present veterinary medical knowledge indi- 
cates that the control of mastitis in dairy 
herds depends on: (1) Good herd manage- 
ment; (2) proper milking procedure; (3) 
veterinary diagnosis when mastitis appears; 
and (4) veterinary treatment of infected 
animals. 


SERUM FROM COws show true antibodies 
for polio viruses. A study of tests on more 
than 200 animals in four herds to isolate 
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Convention Notes 


Continued 


unknown viruses and their possible rela- 
tionship to disease in man were described 
at the A.V.M.A. meeting. As a result of 
these studies over 70 viruses were isolated 
and screened for possible relationship to 
human infection. In these tests, it was 
demonstrated that neutralizing substances 
to polio viruses exist in cattle and are true 
antibodies——Morton Klein, D.V.M. 


A STUDY OF THE RANGE of occurrence and 
importance of a blood infection lymphoma- 
leukemia is being undertaken by veterinary 
public health officials in the first statewide 
compilation of statistics on a disease of dogs. 
Blood samples obtained from the 390,000 
dogs licensed in New Jersey have been cata- 
logued by location, and screened for signs 
of the condition. Information obtained 
from this study will be matched with data 
from persons who are undergoing treatment 
for lymphoma-leukemia in New Jersey.— 
Daniel Cohen, D.V.M. 


FUTURE PROGRESS in the control of mastitis 
in dairy cattle will depend upon the appli- 
cation of known disease control measures 
with treatment used only as an adjunct of 
control. Mastitis continues to exact a toll 
of over $227,000,000 annually from dairy 
farmers. This figure represents the economic 
loss from lowered milk production and con- 
demned milk, expenditures for drugs and 
treatment. The solution to the problem lies 
in education programs directed toward the 
dairyman and all groups interested in milk 
production, and toward the veterinarian to 
increase his awareness of veterinary medical 
responsibility for a total control program. 


VETERINARIANS should assist livestock own- 
ers in planning their animal handling fa- 
cilities, Dr. C. T. Mason of Little Rock, 
Ark., told his fellow veterinarians meeting at 
Philadelphia. Speaking at the section on 
general practice Doctor Mason pointed out 
that beef cattle production has been on the 
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increase. Many farmers, he said, have con- 
verted their idle land to grazing pasture 
and many dairies are shifting their opera- 
tions to beef. When animals are crowded, 
contagious diseases can play havoc in the 
herds, causing economic loss to their owner 
and posing a possible threat to public 
health through their meat products or to 
anyone contacting them directly. 


CHRONIC RESPIRATORY DISEASE in chickens 
and sinusitis in turkeys are the most pre 
valent diseases in the United States. Pro- 
gress has been made by veterinary research 
in understanding the method by which these 
diseases can be spread by egg transmission 
of the causative organisms and by contact 
of infected birds with healthy flocks. Poul- 
try disease losses cost farmers an estimated 
$240,000,000 annually with chronic respira- 
tory disease and sinusitis causing about one 
fourth of the total, according to veterinary 
sources. 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE is widespread and con- 
tinues to be a constant threat in all con- 
centrated poultry-raising areas. The live 
vaccines commercially available for either 
mass use on flocks or individual vaccination, 
can not be considered as giving solid perma- 
nent immunity under all circumstances, ac- 
cording to veterinary poultry experts. For 
favorable results, with available products, 
use of mass vaccination products should be 
delayed until birds have reached four weeks- 
of-age. Booster vaccination should then be 
given according to the manufacturer’s 
recommendations. 


THE TYPE OF FORAGE on which sheep are 
grazing has an effect on the time when ewes 
can be successfully bred. Some plants con- 
tain a female hormone-like substance which 
has a definite effect on the fertility of sheep. 
With further research, it may be possible 
to use plants containing hormone-like sub- 
stances to influence reproduction, growth 
and rate of weight gains almost at will under 
controlled conditions.—V. L. Sanger, 
D.V.M. 
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An Important Phase of Veterinary Public Relations 
~~ Increasingly, veterinarians in both urban “No one from either a state or national 
the and rural areas are becoming aware of the veterinary association has ever had the 
“al importance of planned public relations courtesy to pay us a personal visit.” 
blic on of bli lati , It should be comparatively easy to correct 
' to the msn ai aameeaias aii: tome this viewpoint and make real friends out of 
editors of radio and T'V stations, as well as editors. Each state penruereter could ap- 
editors of farm journals, merits specific con- point at least one good sane querer —" 
sideration. personal call on press, radio and television 
_ In my contacts with these key people stations in its respective areas. On such a 
pre- over a period of many years, remarks such — the dyer -einaed spokesman should ered 
-ro- as the following were frequently heard: that he is calling at the request of his mate 
rch “The only time I ever hear of veteri- _ oe. Further, that, the state associa- 
1ese narians is when they want their annual as- tion would like ha ei are lines the fullest 
sion sociation meeting publicized. The rest of  °Zett possible in supplying any informa- | 
Lact the year they ignore us.” tion or assistance needed. 
oul- “Representatives of many farm and live- Editors are, as a class, very human and 
ited stock organizations maintain a year round well informed people. They deeply appreci- 
ira- contact with us and we know most of their ate a sincere compliment and pledge of as- 
one key people personally. They drop in to see sistance from any organized group.—A. H. 
ary us all the time.” Quin, D.V.M. 
Doctor James H. Burt Honored at Kansas State 
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Kansas State College’s veterinary science hall was officially named Burt hall in honor of Dr, James H. Burt, emeritus 
professor of anatomy with a record of 38 years on the K-State veterinary staff. The dedication took place June 6 
during the 20th annual Conference of Kansas Veterinarians. 
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Animal Heath 


R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M. 


Filarial Dermatosis 


Filarial dermatosis of sheep (elaeopho- 
resis) a malady affecting sheep grazing 
in the western United States and Canada 
above 6,000 foot altitude is apparently cured 
by a single oral drench of a therapeutic dose 
of piperazine, or by administering the drug 
in the drinking water for three days. 
Another effective remedy is an injection of 
ET-57 directly into the animal’s rumen. The 
disease is rare, less than 1%, but seems 
to be spreading. The microscopic larvae are 
observed in the skin resulting in raw bleed- 
ing sores of the head, feet, and abdomen, 
and blindness. 


Bloat 


In a recent article appearing in this 
column, an attempt was made to review 
research projects in several experiment sta- 
tions, and also other sources, in regard to 
methods of handling bloat in cattle. Such 
remedies as procaine penicillin, feeding of 
linseed meal as a source of mucin to favor 
the escape of gas, feeding of limited amounts 
_ of dispensable lard oil or soybean oil in the 
feed or drinking water, or even sprayed on 
ensilage, all seemed to have some value. 


Apparently there is also a bloat problem 
in other parts of the world as reported by 
Johns in the Plant and Annotations for 
April 1957. In a general summary of this 
extensive work, the author gave causes as 
follows: 


(1.) A direct inhibition of the eructation 
mechanism by foam (2) and the retention 
of the fermentation gases within the foam 
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thereby preventing them from being elimj- 
nated by belching. He also states that the 
foam in the rumen is of a stable, high 
viscosity type with a pH optimum of 6 for 
maximum foam strength. No difference has 
been found up to this time in chemical 
composition of bloating and non-bloat pro- 
ducing legumes. Differences in the suscepti- 
bility of animals to bloat are due to dis- 
similarity in saliva flow because of rumen 
pressure, and as inherited difference jn 
saliva composition. The New Zealand 
author, as well as some American research- 
ers, indicate that bloat control rests on (1) 
pastures sprayed with antifoaming agents 
such as oil or tallow, and in a more limited 
way penicillin orally administered when 
only an occasional, or at least only a small 
number of animals in a herd are involved. 


Leptospirosis 


Reports continue to accumulate regarding 
the gravity of Leptospira pomona infection 
in both cattle and swine. One estimate of 
the annual loss to the livestock industry 
in the United States is the staggering figure 
of $100,000,000. Veterinarians have been 
confronted with problems incident to in- 
fection in cattle for some years. Recently 
success has been claimed for a combination 
of preventive vaccine and application of 
appropriate sanitary measures. Now it has 
been determined that bacterins now avail- 
able may be used on piglets at weaning 
time. Also recommended is prophylactic 
vaccination of gilts two or three weeks 
before breeding. These practices are claimed 
to confer a satisfactory form of protection 
and control losses by abortion. Sanitary 
practices such as keeping animals away 
from drainage from infected premises and 
isolation of reactors to the agglutination- 
lysis are standard methods always in order. 


The disease is transmissible to man. Vet- 
erinarians may be infected by spattering of 
urine from carrier crate or consumption of 
food, urine soiled. A veterinarian who 
recovered from an attack writes: “The dis- 
ease is not to be taken lightly. I had such 
symptoms as_ severe headache, vertigo, 
hematuria, and increased blood pressure. 
Treatment was with penicillin.” 
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fublic Health 
JAMES H. STEELE, D.V.M., M.P.H. 


Fish Poisoning 


Food poisoning due to the ingestion of 
fish having toxins of various kinds in their 
flesh is encountered in many parts of the 
world with the highest incidence in the 
tropical regions. Poisoning of this type is 
encountered occasionally on the Pacific and 
Gulf coasts of the United States. The con- 
dition is more frequently described among 
the population of the West Indies and 
Oceania. These outbreaks not only affect 
man but often dogs and cats are made ill 
when left overs or trimmings are fed to 
them. 


Poisonous fish are described according to 
the area in which they are found; i.e. Cigua- 
tera, Carribean Sea and Gulf of Mexico; 
Pacific, Oceania including the South Sea 
Islands and Hawaii; and Tetrodon, West 
Pacific especially in and around the Japa- 
nese Islands. The difference between these 
categories appears to be in their severity. 
Tetrodon or puffer fish poisoning is the 
most severe. Puffers are found in warm 
water all over the world and native popu- 
lations realize that they are poisonious. 
Parrott, porcupine, moon, goat, trigger fish, 
baracuda, moray eel and various other fish 
have all been reported at sometime as being 
the cause of food poisoning in man. In the 
South Sea Islands it has been estimated that 
as much as 20% of the total fish population 
may be poisonous at certain times. 


Various theories have been expressed as 
for the presence of toxins in fish. The most 
generally accepted theory seems to be that 
the toxicity is related to their feeding habits. 
Various sea vegetation, i.e., sea weed, algae 
have been shown to be toxic. These are 
frequently found in the stomach contents 
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of fish. These were demonstrated to be 
toxic by mouse inoculation. 

The signs and symptoms of fish poisoning 
in man and animals include parathesia, 
partial to complete paralysis of certain 
areas, and_ gastrointestinal disturbance. 
Numbness and tingling of the tongue and 
lips followed soon after by a similar sen- 
sation in the extremities may appear within 
30 minutes after eating the fish. Muscular 
weakness and malaise may be extreme. Se- 
vere illness may terminate in death due to 
general paralysis, convulsions and respira- 
tory arrest. Therapy is symptomatic and 
no specific antidote is known. 


Influenza 


Statistics on Asian influenza continue to 
give new dimension to the outbreaks that 
occurred in 1957. 

The epidemic situation throughout most 
of Asia declined markedly during Septem- 
ber. Many areas that were heavily attacked 
during the late spring and early summer 
months were shortly virtually free of Asian 
strain influenza. 

In Indonesia the epidemic had declined 
markedly by the end of August. The Philip- 
pines epidemic was entirely over by August 
16; Karachi, Pakistan, reported the end of 
its epidemic in late August. Thailand and 
Sarawak also reported marked declines in 
incidence in late August. Laos reported that 
the epidemic had ceased in early September. 
Incomplete data from India, where the epi- 
demic was still declining during September, 
suggest that at least 4,000,000 cases occurred, 
with about 1,000 deaths that can be at- 
tributed to influenza. Burma reported the 
disappearance of epidemic influenza in the 
country only in mid-September. 

Tasmania reported the first localized out- 
breaks of influenza early in August but no 
major epidemic has apparently occurred 
there. 

New Zealand, however, experienced 
marked spread beginning in early August. 
Wellington was the first city to note high 
incidence. Spread was rapid to other towns. 
Asian strain virus has been isolated from 
the New Zealand cases, as well as those in 
Australia. 
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Natiition 


MORRIS ERDHEIM, D.V.M. 


Protein Poisoning in Pigs 


It seems incredible that in this day and 
age, we still get reports of “protein poison- 
ing” diagnoses being made by veterinary 
practitioners. These reports invariably con- 
cern pigs, although sometimes cattle are in- 
volved. 


The case in point which prompted writing 
this report deals with a “protein poisoning” 
diagnosis supposedly made by a _ veteri- 
narian who was called to find the cause of 
death in some baby pigs. These pigs were 
on a 16% pig starter. Actually, many of 
the pig starters on the market are 18% 
protein. In any case, neither can be the 
cause of “protein poisoning.” 


This question had been considered by 
many experiment stations during the past 
few years. Among these are Oklahoma, 
Iowa, and Illinois. They fed feeds with 
protein levels ranging from 20 to over 40%. 
At the Ohio Station, a feed which was 55% 
protein was fed without detrimental effects. 


Hanson of Minnesota fed a 30% protein 
feed to weanling pigs to a weight of 100 lb. 
A control group was fed a conventional 
14% grower feed. All pigs in both groups 
remained sleek and healthy. The high pro- 
tein feed was laxative, but in no other way 
did it cause undesired effects. The worst 
that could be said for the high protein feed 
was that it was a waste of protein and con- 
sequently much too expensive for practical 
feeding. But “poison” — no! 

Once in a while, this diagnosis is made 
in cattle — both beef and dairy. The Dairy 
Department at Iowa State College fed 
straight soybean oilmeal (44% protein) to 
dairy cows for an extended period. Here, 
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too, the only disadvantage was the high cost. 
There was no evidence of toxicity, however. 


It must be true that very few veterinarians 
feel that there is justification for a diagnosis 
of “protein poisoning.” Undoubtedly, re- 
ports of such a diagnosis must exceed the 
number actually made, probably because of 
misunderstandings. Farmers may think that 
the veterinarian said it. In some instances, 
farmers like to read into a veterinarian’s 
statement a condemnation of the feed being 
used. 


Because of the misunderstanding which 
may so easily arise, it is incumbent on 
every practitioner to be careful in the use 
of terminology. What the doctor says must 
be clear, and not open to misinterpretation. 
There should be no reason for anyone to 
say, “Doctor said my pigs died of protein 
poisoning.” This sort of thing harms the 
profession as a whole, and damages the in- 
dividual reportedly making the statement. 


Wheat for Dairy Cows 


Some sections of the country are report- 
ing that much off-grade wheat has been 
harvested because of unfavorable weather 
conditions. This wheat is unfit for human 
consumption. 

Tests conducted at the Ohio State Experi- 
ment Station suggest that this wheat is 
fully as good as corn for feeding dairy cows. 
In a trial with 12 cows, half were fed a 
formula made with wheat, whereas the 
other half were fed a formula made with 
corn. At the end of 75 days, the rations 
were reversed and fed for another 75 days. 


The “wheat” fed cows produced 36.5 lb. 
more milk per month than the “corn” fed 
cows. The “corn” fed animals gained 16.5 
Ib. more body weight on a monthly basis 
than the “wheat” fed group. 


In another experiment, 11 cows were fed 
continuously for seven months on a grain 
mixture containing 40% wheat. These cows 
performed normally without apparent ill 
effects. Body weight, though, were not up 
to the levels of previous lactations. 


More information on these developments 
in animal feeding practices should become 
available shortly. 
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W. L. SIPPEL, V.M.D., Ph.D. 


Florida Livestock Board 
Kissimmee, Florida 


Test for Occult Blood 


Veterinarians are often faced with the 
necessity of deciding whether certain body 
secretions or excretions contain blood. Fresh 
blood in the feces is said to indicate hemor- 
rhage in the colon, rectum, or anal canal, 
whereas dark tarry stools are the result of 
hemorrhage higher in the digestive tract. 
Certain chemicals such as iron and bismuth 
or charcoal biscuits, among other substances, 
can also produce dark stools. Increasing the 
meat content of a dog’s diet tends to darken 
the stool. Often clients who read their “vet- 
erinary book” will consult the veterinarian 
due to the color of an animal’s stool, urine 
or vomitus. 

Any hemorrhage from the lips to the anus 
will result in blood in the stool and a posi- 
tive occult blood test. Any blood from the 
respiratory tract that is swallowed will also 
give a positive test. Ulcerations or tumors 
in the digestive tract often result in blood 
in the stool. Bleeding from tumors is 
usually constant whereas ulcers bleed inter- 
mittently. 

Blood or hemoglobin in the urine or any 
other body secretion can be detected with 
this test since it is sensitive to one part in 
a million. Differentiation between blood 
and hemoglobin should be made with the 
aid of the microscope, whereby erythrocytes 
will be seen if blood cells are present. 
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Benzidine Test 


The Benzidine Test, or variations of it, 
is the most popular test for occult blood. 
Gradwohl' lists eleven different tests. 

The test relies on the catalytic action of 
hemoglobin or hematin oxidizing the benzi- 
dine into a colored substance in the presence 
of excess hydrogen peroxide. 

The test is often complicated by its ex- 
treme sensitivity, particularly in dogs. For 
this reason, it is necessary to restrict meat 
and fish from the diet of dogs for at least 
two days prior to running the test. 

Reagents are as follows: 

Benzidine base (Merck). 
Glacial acetic acid. 
3% hydrogen peroxide. 


Technics 


1. A saturated solution of benzidine is 
prepared by adding an excess (about a 
pinch) to 3 cc. of glacial acetic acid in a 
test tube. The solution should be prepared 
fresh. 

2. An equal volume of 3% hydrogen 
peroxide is added and thoroughly mixed. 
This solution should not turn green or blue 
and if it does it should be discarded. 

3. A small quantity of the benzidine solu- 
tion is added to the fecal material, urine, or 
other material to be tested. Development 
of a blue color indicates the presence of 
blood or hemoglobin. It is recommended 
that a positive control and reagent control 
(test with reagents only) be run with each 
test. 

Hydrogen peroxide deteriorates if not 
stored properly. It can be tested for potency 
by touching a drop to the tongue. If active, 
minute bubbles or foam will form. A chemi- 
cal test can be performed by adding a few 
drops of a solution of potasium dichromate 
in sulfuric acid to 2 cc. of the hydrogen 
peroxide. A blue color will develop with 
active hydrogen peroxide. 

In Littlejohn’s translation of Wirth’s 
book,’ the Gregersen slide test is recom- 
mended for use with dogs, disregarding the 
previous diet. In this technic 0.5 gm. of a 
powder composed of eight parts barium per- 
oxide and one part benzidine (powder is 
stable, store in dark) is added to 5 ml. of 


Continued on page 567 
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Distaff 


MRS. E. F. (HAZEL) EBERT 


A Trip to Europe 


I am probably quite safe in saying that 
the finest way to make enemies and bore 
friends is to tell interminable stories of 
travel abroad. The second finest is to spend 
hours projecting what I call chloroform on 
Celluloid or a bed sheet or refrigerator 
door. I hope that I do not make enemies, 
but I am going to tell you something about 
Europe. 

My husband and I have recently returned 
from a trip abroad. In each country we vis- 
ited we made an effort to learn something 
about the men and women who staff the 
veterinary profession. Almost without ex- 
ception, they not only made us feel wel- 
come; they also outlined for us new reasons 
why we could have added pride in the 
profession of veterinary medicine. 


Foreign Colleagues 


At the Denmark school one of the first 
things we were shown was a statue of Dr. 
Colin Smith. The statue itself had been 
placed on the campus by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in appreci- 
ation and recognition for the work accom- 
plished by Doctor Smith on milk fever. 

At the school we visited in Sweden, the 
chairman of the Department in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology insisted that my husband 
and I accompany him to his private office. 
Here, on the wall in a place of prominence, 
was a framed picture of Dr. H. E. Kingman, 
Sr., the much respected and loved veterina- 
rian from Colorado. 

Differences in language and politics are 
of little importance when veterinarians meet. 
Colleagues seem to talk a common language; 
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they can exchange ideas as well as pleas- 
antries as though the barrier did not exist. 

There are many women on the faculties 
of European schools. At Glasgow, Scotland 
Drs. Smith and Lindsey of the Anatomy 
Department served good coffee on a cold, 
rainy morning, and the doctors at the clinic 
came through with an excellent luncheon. 

Good veterinary medicine reflects the 
steady activity of good minds, and this is 
evident in the present research being carried 
on by veterinarians in all the schools we 
visited. 


Weekly Meetings 


After a very short summer it is hard to 
realize school is in full swing and the wives 
of senior veterinary students have started 
their weekly meetings. 

We do not have a formal outline of study 
at these meetings, but we do try to maintain 
a continuity or sequence in the programs. 

At the beginning of the year we study 
some of the nomenclature of veterinary 
medicine in order to be better listeners. To 
be a good listener is one of the most im- 
portant attributes for a veterinarian’s wife. 


"Veterinary Language” 


No one can be a good listener if what is 
being said is not understood. I am sure 
no wife would listen attentively, nor be in- 
terested in what her husband was telling 
her if he spoke Greek or French and she 
had no understanding of the language. 
Some of the common terminology of veteri- 
nary medicine sounds as foreign as Latin 
or German. 

There is not time enough to learn a great 
deal of the terminology of veterinary medi- 
cine, so we try to give more time to the 
terms most often used in the field in which 
our husbands will serve. 

When our husbands speak of hookworms 
they will not say “Ancylestomia caninum,” 
nor tapeworms in dogs as “Dipylidium 
caninum,” but it is well for the wives to 
recognize these terms when they read about 
parasites. 

Leptospirosis is a disease we are hearing 
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about frequently and a wife should know 
how animals are infected by spirochetes and 
something about clinical signs. 

Although anemia is a word we all know 
and use, we will understand the term 
anaplasmosis better by associating it with 
anemia. We will recognize the word lami- 
nitis when we know it means founder. When 
veterinarians are discussing thrush they are 
not talking about our feathered friends, but 
of a degenerative condition of a horse’s foot. 


Art of Listening 


If wives do not learn the art of listening 
by practicing with their husbands, it will 
surely be more difficult to listen to clients, 
and this is one thing the wife should do 
with patience and sincerity. 


This art of listening is essential when 
husbands, clients, salesmen and visiting 
veterinarians are present. 





Dr. Jean Rumney Receives Award 


Dr. Jean Rumney, Hamilton, Ontario has 
been named recipient of the annual 
Women’s Veterinary Medical Association 
Award for outstanding work in the field 
of veterinary medicine. Doctor Rumney re- 
ceived her degree from Ontario Veterinary 
College in 1939 and has been engaged in 
small animal practice since that time. As 
winner of the Award she received a small 
cash honorarium. 


Women Veterinarians Name Officers 


Dr. Patricia O’Connor, Staten Island, 
N. Y., was elected president of the Women’s 
Veterinary Medical Association at the an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia recently. 
Doctor O’Connor is veterinarian at the 
Staten Island Zoo. 


Other officers elected were: Dr. Rebecca 
Gifford Lloyd, Brooklyn, N. Y., eastern 
vice president; Dr. Barbara S. Boyd, 
Waynesboro, Va., southern vice president; 
Dr. Rebecca B. Taylor, Long Beach, Calif., 
western vice president; Dr. Jean Rumney, 
Hamilton, Ontario, central vice president; 
Dr. Marguerite B. Gulick, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., secretary; Dr. M. Lois Calhous, 
East Lansing, Mich., treasurer; Dr. Louise 
S. Lombard, Lemont, IIl., chairman, 1960 
Nominating Committee. 


In addition to election of officers, activity 
in the convention city included presentation 
of awards and a look ahead at the Associa- 
tion’s activity for the coming year. 
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Veterinarian of the Year 


Dr. L. N. Davidson, assistant state veteri- 
narian at Sheridan, Wyo. was named Veteri- 
narian of the Year by the Wyoming Veteri- 
nary Medical Association in convention 
June 21-23. Doctor Davidson was a cowboy 
for the Brown Land and Cattle Company 
near Birney, Mont. before attending St. 
Joseph Veterinary College. He practiced 
at Clay Center, Nebr. before going to Sheri- 
dan in 1933. For the past 12 years he has 
been with the state veterinarian’s office as 
field man. Since January 1 he has been 
assistant state veterinarian. 


PRACTITIONER’S LABORATORY 


Continued from page 565 


50% acetic acid. This gives a saturated 
solution. A fresh mixture for each test is 
necessary. A drop of this solution is placed 
on a thin smear of feces. A blue color de- 
veloping within 30 seconds is positive. The 
time of development in this technic appears 
to be the critical factor in determining 
whether the blood is of pathological or 
dietary origin. 

In addition to the above technics for 
occult blood tests, prepared tablets for this 
examination and directions for their use are 
available from the Ames Laboratories in 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


REFERENCES 


1. Gradwohl, R. B. H., Clinical Laboratory Methods 
and Diagnosis. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1956. 

2. Wirth, D., Veterinary Clinical Diagnosis. (Annie 
I. Littlejohn, Translator). Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Flying Syringes have been adapted to vari- 
ous needs, the latest being to inject nicotine 
into the body of an animal as a long- 
distance tranquillizer. This stuns for up to 
30 minutes without harmful after effects. 
For details ask Palmer Chemical & Equip- 
ment Co., 134 Houston St., N.E., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 


A Bactericidal Compound to treat bovine 
mastitis without building pathogen resist- 
ance (Stereocin—Jensen-Salsbery) is now 
available to the profession. The drug com- 
bines Sterosan with neomycin, and promises 
to replace penicillin and other widely used 
antibiotics in mastitis therapy. For full in- 
formation ask Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
21st and Penn. St., Kansas City 41, Mo. 


Courses in Communicable Disease Control 
and related subjects are scheduled at Com- 
municable Disease Control headquarters in 
Atlanta from September 1958 to June 1959. 
For names of courses and dates, ask Public 
Health Service, Communicable Disease 
Center, Atlanta, Ga. 


An Emulsifiable Concentrate containing 
toxaphene and BRC to control insects by 
spraying livestock, fences, garbage cans, and 
other surfaces is now available as Glo-Tox 
(Globe Laboratories). Manufacturer claims 
the insecticide to be effective in controlling 
fleas, mosquitos, roaches, stable flies, and 
other insects. For details write Globe Labo- 
ratories, 358 Majestic Building, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 
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This department will announce each 


issue new therapeutic items, equipment, services, and litera. 


ture of interest to veterinarians. All claims made are 


those of the firms concerned. Send communications to the 


address noted. 


Reader's Service 


A topical Anticholinergic in Aerosol Form 
(Variton Aerosol—Schering) has been de- 
signed to cut down time spent in handling 
tubed ointments, and is effective in treating 
moist eczemas, pruritus, pustular dermatitis, 
and following surgical procedures. For more 
information write Schering Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Handie-Talkie Pocket Receiver and Handie 
Talkie Pocket Transmitter designate a Moto- 
rola development that may be of value to 
veterinarians. Both units are small enough 


Motorola, Inc. 





to be carried easily, and can be adapted to 
general practitioner needs. For information 
ask Motorola, Inc., 4501 West Augusta 
Boulevard, Chicago 51, IIl. 


Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide Tension Tests, 
frequently referred to as the keystone or 
cardial-pulmonary physiology may now be 
accurately performed with a newly-de 
veloped constant temperature blood bath. 
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The bath weighs 65 lb. and operates on 115 
volts. Complete information is contained in 
Aminco’s new Constant Temperature Cata- 
log 500, available from American Instru- 
ment Co., 8030 Georgia Ave., Silver Springs, 


Md. 


Ultraviolet Irradiator is described in a 
folder which provides details on the Beck- 
man Spinco Centrifilmer, the processing 
unit designed for exposing biological fluids 
to precisely controlled amounts of untra- 
violet. Illustrations and history are in- 
cluded. Check with Spinco Division, Beck- 
man Instruments, Inc., Stanford Industrial 
Park, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Two-Channel Medical Scope for monitoring 
and comparison of two physiological signals 
is now available to the profession. Engi- 
neered specifically for medicine, the new 
Levinthal Duo-Trace Cardioscope simul- 
taneously displays two independent physio- 
logical signals. A typical application is 
simultaneous observation of electrocardio- 
graph and electroencephalograph signals for 
monitoring anoxia in surgery. For more 
information and uses, ask Levinthal Elec- 
tronic Products, Stanford Industrial Park, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Stock sheets of Absorbent Cellulose Wad- 
ding, in various sizes, for use as absorbent 
dunnage when shipping liquids are avail- 
able under a new price structure. For de- 
tails ask Charles J. Slicklen Co., 38-07 
Hunters Point Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. 


Five new Steroid Products, specifically de- 
signed for veterinary use, have been an- 
nounced by Merck & Company. They are: 
Hydeltrone Tablets, Hydeltrone T.B.A. Sus- 
pension, Hydeltrone 0.5% Ophthalmic Solu- 
tion, and Hydeltrone 0.25% Ophthalmic 
Ointment and Hydrobiotic Topical Oint- 
ment. Requests for literature will be handled 
promptly by Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 


Dimethoate is a new experimental para- 
siticide for controlling nasal botflies that 
attack sheep. It is not yet available. 
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TROPICAL 


100% EFFECTIVE 


TICK 
KILLER 


TICK KELLER 
AN OUNCE MAKES A QUART 
JUST ADD WATER 


KILLS ALL TICKS, 
Available in 4 oz. 


FLEAS AND LICE 
ON ALL DOGS 

dispensor bottles 
and gallons 








New formula, new pleasant odor. 
Maximum percentages MALATHION and 
ROTENONE. Guaranteed 100% effective 
against even resistant or immune species. 
Kills fleas in minutes; kills ticks including 
engorged females in a few hours. Excel- 
lent residual action. Non-irritating. Needs 
no after wash. Use as sponge-on lotion 
or dip. 


ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: METHYLATED NAPH- 
THALENES (non-irritating neutral solvents), 
POLYOXYETHYLENE GROUP (emulsifiers and 
wetting agents), maximum percentages MAL- 
ATHION and ROTENONE. 





YOUR OWN PRIVATE LABEL AT NO 
EXTRA CHARGE is available on all Florida 
Veterinary Laboratories Co. products. 











FLEA POWDER FOR DOGS @ FLEA POWDER 
FOR CATS @ TICK SALVE @© FOAM CLEANER 
NEW AEROSOL PET SPRAY @ TICK AND 
FLEA SPRAY @ KENNEL DUST. 


FLORIDA VETERINARY LABORATORIES CO. 


Division of Pet Chemicals, Inc. 
1038 N. W. 21st Terrace, Miami, Florida 


















DOCTOR...mastTitis 


CONTROL 


Calls for 
Early Detection 
So that you may be 
better acquainted with 
the MERITS of our 
Accuracy Attested — The 
KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis Detectors with the green spots which 
help tell the Degree or Severity of the infection, 
we will gladly mail you a full sized box FREE 
upon request. Write today. 
Sole Manufacturers 
STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 
Dairy Div. VM = Sidway Bldg. Buffalo 3, N.Y. 











For the Veterinarian 





DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 











Dependable : 





You'll do better with 
> 


® 
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the Veterinarian's Clipper 


Professional clipping calls for Os- 
ter. It’s the dependable clipper 
that assures long and satisfactory 
service. Shockproofed, comfort- 
able, safe to use and easy to han- 
dle. With six different blades for 
every type of clipping and surgical 
shaving. 

JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 






Aspergillosis in Poults and Ducklings 


Hubber (Avian Diseases, 2:110, 1958) 
describes two outbreaks of aspergillosis of 
turkey poults and one in ducklings with 
lesions in the brain and meninges. The 
symptoms in these outbreaks as well as the 
macroscopic and microscopic lesions ob- 
served, suggested according to the author, 
a more acute disease process than is usually 
observed in aspergillosis of birds. The mor- 
talities reported in the turkeys were not 
high but in the ducklings amounted to 75%. 
The hemorrhagic disease syndrome de- 
scribed in acute cases in chickens by Forgacs 
and Carll (Vet. Med. 50:172, 1955) was not 
observed. Instead, the pathology was limit- 
ed to the respiratory tract and to the brain 
and meninges. Moldy litter appeared to 
be the source of the infection in the poults, 

The ducklings were Eiders (Samamateria 
mollissimia borealis) from the Philadelphia 
Zoological Gardens. They had been reared 
in hot humid surroundings as compared to 
their normal arctic habitat. The symptoms 
observed in the ducklings included curling 
of the head under the breast, loss of equilib- 
rium, and lying on their backs with running 
motions of their legs. In addition to respira- 
tory and brain lesions, liver involvement was 
noted. Grossly these were necrotic white 
areas 1 to 2 mm. in diameter located near 
the surface. Mycelia were demonstrated in 
the necrotic centers of these areas.—W. R. 
Hinshaw, D.V.M. 


Vibrionic Enteritis of Swine 


Canadian researchers Roe and Irennen 
report effective control of vibrionic enteritis 
in four droves of swine by administration of 
Furacin Water Mix (Eaton) in the drink- 
ing water. (Canad. Jour. Comp. Med., 
22:97 [Mar.] 1958). 

Diagnosis was established by demonstra- 
tion of Vibrio in fecal smears. A total of 
175 pigs of 307 in the four droves were 
clinical cases. 

Analyzing results the authors propose 
that since most pigs suffering diarrhea are 
excessively thirsty and do not eat well, 
medication of the drinking water appears 
to be most satisfactory. 
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For the management of agitated animals... 


SPARINE Offers the outstanding advantage of calming 
nervous, excitable, or unruly animals—/arge or small. 
Safely and dependably, it relaxes the animal without 
producing stupefaction. 





In diagnosis and treatment, dentistry, handling, 
otoscopic and x-ray procedures, SPARINE reduces strug- 
gle and the risk of injury to both the animal and 
veterinarian. As adjunctive therapy, it reduces self- 
mutilation associated with eczema, pruritus, otitis, and 
especially in major surgery, pre- and postoperatively. 


i — ee es ee a 


AVAILABLE: 


TABLETS: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10 and 30 cc. 


Da RIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO p77 
THE PROFESSIONS Mea 


Professional literature is available on request Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Twenty-five words or less, $3.50—minimum 
charge; additional words 10 cents each. Replies 
sent care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 50 cents 
additional to cover forwarding postage. Remit- 
tance must accompany order. 


Names of classified advertisers using V. M. 
key numbers can not be supplied. Address 
your inquiry to key number care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE, Suite 803, Livestock Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City 2, Missouri, 
and it will be promptly forwarded to the 
advertiser. 


Deadline for copy — 5th of month preced- 
ing date on issue. 








For Sale 


ANIMAL HOSPITAL: Sacrificing for quick sale, 
well established, fully equipped animal hospital. In- 
cludes landscaped Colonial home. $15,000. posted 
MEDICINE, Address Box 535, care VETERINARY 





BOOK: oo a a all breeds, all purposes. 
New 10th & ill_ Judy. Recommend it. 
DOG WORLD RY ines. $3. yr.), 3323 Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago 16, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL LARGE ANTIQUE COLONIAL: 
Original paneling, eight fireplaces, Dutch oven, two 
baths, large modern kitchen. Spacious modern ken- 
nel, two floors and basement. Roomy stalls and 
center aisle on main floor, damp proof concrete 
floor with gutters. Oil central heating, office, 
grooming room and lavatory. Large outside chain- 
link and concrete runs. Seperate heated smaller 
building for cats or puppies. Eight acres, beauti- 
fully landscaped and completely business zoned. 
Wide frontage on two heavily travelled highways, 
within easy commuting distance from Boston. Ask- 
ing $39,500. for quick sale by owner. 


INSTRUMENTS: New and used. G-E Portable 
x-ray _hyfrecator. Microscope. From estate of the 
late Dr. George Ransom White, Nashville, Tenn. 
Write Dr. William T. Hufnall, Houston, Tex. 


Services 


VETERINARIAN: Graduate OSU ‘'56, completing 
military obligation in October. Desire position as 
assistant in small animal or general practice. Best 
references. Will consider lease arrangements. Ad- 
dress box 532, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted by ethical 
veterinary manufacturer. Must have at lease five 
geere experience — on veterinarians and would 
ike to earn $1,500. to 2,000 monthly. Send resume 
og jerettory to Box 533, care VETERINARY MEDI- 








VETERINARIAN: Ethical nutritional supplement 
house located Middlewest desires veterinarian to 
serve as consultant, distributor contact man and 
salesman. Car furnished. Address Box 534, care 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
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Quick relief for Bone, - 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness Jo 
Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 El 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 Co 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 sul 


12 and 4 free... ..17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

















LINTI| ANIMAL 
CREMATORY CARCASS 


DESTRUCTOR 


° CREMATION 


Engineered special for the 
Veterinary Practitioner 








RAPID DISPOSAL 


Wet and dry cage papers, 
amputations, feces, en- 
trails, garbage. 


a 
CLEAN AND ORDERLY 
PREMISES 


CAPACITY 8 BU. 
FEED DOOR 21’’ x 19” 


100% sarety AUTO- 


. 

Great heat and firepower 
_ 

Larger Sizes Available 


* 
MANY IN USE 
- 


Investigate wnique 
purchase plan for 
great saving. 











SYRALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
511 North State Street Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











Cat Food 


Cats consume 170,000,000 Ib. or $27; 
000,000. worth of commercial cat food a 
year. Although many cats are fed dog food, 
one clue to the increased use of prepared 
food for cats is the United States peak of 
canned fish for pet food. In 1954, the pack l 
of canned fishery products rose to 4,000,000, § the 
an increase in dollar value from $4,000,000. § sea 













to $19,000,000. according to a United State § of ¢ 
Fish and Wildlife release. nati 
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Buesking to Corn States Post 


Edward Buesking has been named presi- 
dent of Corn States Laboratories, according 
to company announcement. He succeeds 
Joseph E. Marmon who has been named 
Eli Lilly executive director of production. 
Corn States Laboratories is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Eli Lilly. 


Edward 
Buesking 





A native of New Palestine, Ind., Bues- 
king has had broad experience in Lilly pro- 
duction since joining the company in 1937. 
He was formerly director of the production 
methods and packaging division. 


Wild Ruminants 


Testimony presented by USDA livestock 
experts before the Senate subcommittee on 
agricultural research and general legislation 
may lead to legislation against giraffes, 
wild vicuna and other imported ruminants. 
Quarantine upon entry, or outright entry 
prohibition may become necessary to pro- 
tect the nation’s livestock against foot-and- 
mouth disease. 


Although no foot-and-mouth disease out- 
breaks have been traced to wild animals 
since 1890, proposed legislation would put 
wild ruminants under rulings that affect 
domestic animals; that is, thre would be no 
importations from countries where the dis- 
ease is evident. 

USDA officials point out, however, that 
the problem may be only temporary. Re- 
search now underway may lead to methods 
of diagnosis and detection that would elimi- 
nate costly quarantine. 
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Zor SMALL ANIMAL HOSPITALS 
Zutehly Erected - NO POSTS REQUIRED 
Can be sel on concrete or wood floors or directly upon the ground, 
Sat eat a nie 
Units with GATES BUILT-IN and Lockable Latches. 


FREE CATALOG > 
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THE MASON FENCE CO., Box 77, LEESBURG, OHIO 


Anaplasmosis 


More cases of anaplasmosis have been 
diagnosed recently than is normal at this 
time of year in Oregon, according to Dr. 
K. J. Peterson, state veterinarian. Anaplas- 
mosis appears to be slowly spreading into 
new areas in the state. The disease is com- 
mon in many areas in eastern and southern 
Oregon. 


M.V.M.A. Participates in Fairs 


Members of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Associatien are active participants 
in all county, district and state fairs held in 
Missouri according to Association release. 
All animals require certain tests and health 
examinations before exhibition for their own 
protection, and the protection of the other 
animals. Over 300 practicing veterinarians 


.carry on these tests, as well as giving special 


assistance to FFA and 4-H club boys and 
girls with their projects. 


Animals that exhibit disease signs are 
sometimes isolated to prevent other animals 
from being exposed. Close confinement of 
animals, and a natural lowered resistance to 
disease due to transportation, excitement, 
overheating, and handling are typical con- 
siderations. 
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rapid 
bactericidal 
action... 


RIBIOTIC 


NEOMYCIN-POLYMYXIN B* 





Daribiotic, which presents the synergistic action 
of Neomycin and Polymyxin B in a practical 
range of dosage forms, offers a preferred therapeu- 
tic combination in the field of veterinary medicine. 


Numerous clinical reports attest to the efficacy 
of Daribiotic in treating bacterial infections in 
both large and small animals. Of special impor. 
tance is the finding that, with the Daribiotic 
formula, resistant organisms rarely develop. 


(*Licensed under U.S. Patent No. 2,565,057) 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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in all convenient dosage forms 


DARIBIOTIC 


NEOMYCIN-POLYMYXIN 8* 








is available as 


DARIBIOTIC Injectable —for prompt treatment of bacterial infections. 
DARIBIOTIC Mastitis Infusion—in 7.5-cc. tubes and 100-cc. vials. 
DARIBIOTIC-AH—12-cc. disposable syringe for mastitis infusion. 
DARIBIOTIC Tablets—for control of intestinal infections. 


DARIBIOTIC Soluble—convenient oral administration in liquids 
for intestinal infections. 


Please write to The S. E. Massengill Company, Veterinary 
Division, for literature and dosage recommendations. 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division | 
Bristol, Tennessee 





SPECIAL 
DAIRMOL DUSTING POWDER 
FOR GRANULAR VAGINITIS 


Antiseptic Astringent 


Compounded under the di- 
rection of veterinarians 
of exceptional experience. 
Highly recommended by 
leading herdsmen as the 
best treatment for the pur- 
pose. 

Also mfrs. of LIQUID 
Dairmol Antiseptic and De 
odorant. 


DALARE ASSOCIATES 


23rd and Locust Sts. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 





“THE DAIRMOL WAY” 








the proven 
effective germicidal 


agent : A 


You'll find THERAPOGEN virtually free: 

of side effects and toxicity. Its com- P 
pletely effective yet mild cleansing action 

has been found excellent for obstetrical 95 
work by veterinarians for many of the : O 
finest horse breeding farms in Kentucky. 
Inexpensive THERAPOGEN may be ideal 
for your needs, also. 


Write, wire or call today 
for samples, literature and the : 
name of your nearest distributor. : Ee 


213 SO. 10TH ST., PHILA. 7, PA. : 


Cat Facts 


The average cat owner spends about $40. 
per year on food. This figure applies to the 
family or fancier with one cat as a pet. One 
must consider that most cats are on farms 
where they have to find their own food. 

It is estimated that 40% of the cats live 
with families. About half of the cats in the 
United States have semi-permanent homes 
in barns, stables, stores, prisons, churches 
and ships. The rest roam back alleys, woods 
and deserts. 
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Hygromycin Anthelmintic 
Effective for Swine 




















A new broad spectrum antibiotic againg 
parasites of swine, designated “Hygromycin B” 
by the Lilly Research Laboratories, has become 
available to swine growers. While information 
before us’ is too limited for proper evaluation 
of the treatment, especially from standpoints 
of specific anthelmintic properties, the per. 
formance claimed for the product, if substangj. 
ated, clearly places this antibiotic ahead of 
all other swine anthelmintics. 








The new drug was tested at the level of 49 
gm. of purified hygromycin per ton of feed, 
but apparently is marketed in a preparation 
used at the rate of 5 lb. per ton. Unlike 
other anthelmintics for swine, it can be given 
continuously in feed, beginning when young 
pigs are creep feeding. The medicated feed re- 
portedly is palatable and safe, and control 
whipworms, lungworms, nodular worms, large 
roundworms, threadworms, and possibly even 
more kinds of parasites. At preventive levels, 
moreover, there are claims of higher feed-con- 
version efficiency and better gains. 





From a research standpoint, hygromycin is 
a development of major interest because it is 
the first antibiotic which augurs major ant:- 
Parasitic usefulness in livestock. From practi- 
cal standpoints, it promises solution of the 
major parasite problems of swine by the simple 
expedient of continuously feeding an antibiotic, 
a regimen which would have the effect of 
putting swine parasite control into the hands 
of millers and growers, as is currently the 
situation regarding the control of coccidiosis 
and some other diseases of poultry and turkeys. 
Veterinarians, in their capacity as disease-con- 
trol specialists, should watch closely for de- 
velopments, particularly for research reports, 
on this new drug, since they will presumably 
have the final word on the value of the drug 
and the proper regimen of its use in parasite 
and disease control—A. O. Foster, Sc.D. 
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BIOSOL, an exceptionally 
versatile and potent anti- 
diarrheal agent designed for 
easy preparation of 
economical, crystal clear, 
palatable solutions of the 
broad-spectrum antibiotic 
neomycin. Tailored specifically 
for herd, flock, kennel or 
individual treatment, Biosol 
is conveniently given in the 
drinking water, milk, feed, in 
gelatin capsules or as a drench. 
Only sparingly absorbed, 
Biosol assures positive and 
prompt antidiarrheal action 
where it is needed most — the 
site of infection — the gut. 

Its nontoxic and non- 
irritating properties make it 
particularly effective in 
treating stubborn bacterial 
diarrheas in very young or sick 
animals — useful in easily 
managed and stubborn cases. 
Available in 1% lb. and 1 Ib. 
bottles. Each pound contains 
neomycin base, 7 Gm. (present 
as neomycin sulfate 
commercial grade [not U.S.P.], 
approximately 17 Gm.). 


STRADEMARK, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


[Upichn | Veterinary Division /THE UPJOHN COMPANY / Kalamazoo, Michigan 


BACTERIAL DIARRHEAS 
AND 

ENTERITIS 
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ORAL 
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Puss 'n Boots gives complete nutrition 





— produces quick results 


Whole-fish formula builds robust vigor in cats of all ages 


It’s good business to recommend Puss ’n Boots 
to your cat-owner clientele. Because this nutri- 
tious whole-fish formula delivers the kind of 
results Owners appreciate. It supplies all the 
nutrients cats of all ages are known to need, 
makes dietary supplements unnecessary. 


Puss ’n Boots contains all the natural life bal- 
ance of whole fish—Nature’s perfect cat food. 
It supplies abundant protein for strength and 





How the Natural Life Balance of 
WHOLE FISH is Retained in Puss ‘n Boots 


Costly Fillets, rich in es- Liver and Glands, for min- 
sential, high-quality pro- erals and vitamins. Vital 
teins. Usually soonguad | for for health. Often extrac- 
human consumption, re- ted for medicinal use, but 
tained in Puss ‘n Boots. retained in Puss 'n Boots. 





Bone Structure, for valuable calcium and phosphorus. 
Made crumbly and digestible and always retained in 
Puss ‘n Boots. 
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energy .. . calcium for sound teeth and strong 
bones . . . vitamins and minerals for soft, sleek 
fur. Tasty cereals are added for regularity, plus 
a bonus of extra Vitamin B, for appetite and 
good digestion. 


Regular feeding of Puss ’n Boots can produce 
definite, noticeable results in just three weeks or 
less. Available at food and pet stores everywhere. 


Packed in 8-oz. and 15-oz. sizes. 


PUSS f 
BOOIS |! 





Fine quality makes it America’s 
largest-selling cat food. 







Coast Fisheries Division of The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, lilinal 
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A proud new HISTORY... $650 


Postpaid 








of veterinary heritage 






Evolution 


of the 


Veterinary Art 


by J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 





























4.428 pages 4.42 full page plates 


l 1955, DR. A. H. QUIN, FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE A.V. M. A. WROTE: 


“It is unfortunate that we do not have a well-documented history of veterinary 
medicine. Such a text would be invaluable in the education of veterinary students 
and would give all who read a greater appreciation of our profession’s contributions, 
not only to agriculture and public health, but also to the welfare of mankind.’’* 





eck Now. AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH, DOCTOR SMITHCORS HAS WRITTEN 


Dlus 
and @ HISTORY FILLED WITH THE RING OF ADVENTURE 
@ HISTORY POWERED WITH THE SCOPE OF PROFESSIONAL PRIDE 
uce 
$ OF e@ HISTORY FRAMED WITH THE DETAILS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
ere, 


*Quin, A. H., Our Professional Heritage, Vet. Med., 
50:519, 1955. 


Evolution of the Veterinary Art 


by J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Please mail copy (s) to: 








IIL icsislasapecterecianiaininenan eT eee 
Enclosed $6.50 [] Send Invoice [] 
Send Order to VETERINARY MEDICINE, 803 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


If you do not wish to damage the pages of this magazine, simply print your name and address on a card 
or letterhead and indicate number of copies desired. 
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FOR ALL 


INFLAMMATIONS 


USE 


VARIZYME 


— CYANAMID — 











*VARIZYME® STREPTOKINASE — HUMAN PLASMINOGEN 
— STREPTODORNASE 


A Professional Line product sold only to Veterinarians 





























Doctor Stowe to C.V.M.A. Helm 


Dr. Richard L. 
Stowe 


Dr. Richard L. Stowe was installed as 
president of the California Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association during the 70th annual con- 
vention at San Jose, June 23-25, 1958. Ap. 
proximately 380 attended the three-day 
meeting which featured both small and 
large animal sessions. 


-SHORAINE- 
ANIMAL CAGES 


Two sizes available that can 
be arranged to meet your 
individual requirements and 
to fit most any floor plan. 
May be stacked in various 
combinations of height or 
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width. Shipped assembled. 
Doors galvanized after fabri. 
cation. Large Unit 36” wide, 
30” high, 29” deep. Small Unit 
24” wide, 30” high, 29” deep. 
Legs 8” high available on 
either unit. Available from 
leading Veterinary Distrib- 
utors. 

Write for descriptive bulletin 
and name of nearest distribu- 
tor. 

Above 5 Unit Assembly 
$239.70 F.O.B. Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


SCHROER MANUFACTURING CO., 2221 Campbell, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Manufacturers of complete line of veterinary tables—Animal cages—instruments 
and equipment 
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as 
di- (Chlorpromazine, S.K.F.) 
on- 
“ FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY 
ind | 
= you can control pain, 
; - ; 
. excitement, vomiting... safely, 
‘our 
and : 
lan. ee . a 
= effectively in your practice...every day 
or 
d. 
bri. 
“ Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 
rep. 2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 
on Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
bw Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 
rib- Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 
etin Pitman-Moore Company is 
ibu- sole distributor of “Thorazine’ 
to the Veterinary Profession 
bl 
ity, *T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off., Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Many companies are trying to 
“imitate and duplicate but have 
failed to formulate!’’ Diseases of Laboratory Animals will be 


The pinkeye medicine of choice among lead- for the recognition and interpretation of 


ing veterinarians around the world. Order lesions of experimental animals, or who have 
from your favorite veterinary distributor. 





Pathology Course to be Held 





A postgraduate course on Pathology of 


GENUINE conducted at the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology December 8-12, 1958. 


Oo Cc U be O L-V e T The course is designed to provide training 


for professional officers who are responsibie 


charge of procurement and maintenance of 
THE OCUROL-VET COMPANY ye SABINAL, TEXAS animal colonies. It is intended particularly 













THE COLWHELI COMPANY 





to help them interpret natural diseases 
DAI LY LOG which may negate experimental results, or 


eeeeae eurrsee ren influence the supply of laboratory animals 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS or their suitability for experimental use. 


This is the fifth year in which this course 
is being offered by the Institute. A portion 
of the subject matter previously presented 

fuasionsh Sationery designed toecibcaly tor will be repeated. 


the medical profession. 















© Remenett Remorse Soon A limited number of spaces are available 

© Srinted ' Stationery for civilian veterinarians. Applications for 

NE. W. @ File Guides enrollment should be addressed to The 
EDITION! e Payment Records 


Director, Armed Forces Institute of Path 
ology, Washington 25, D. C. 


283 University Ave., Champaign, III. 


for Small and Large 
Animals 


A quick-acting, powerful Antianesthetic 
and Respiratory — Circulatory Stimulant 


Prevents and overcomes respiratory and circulatory inadequacy prior to or 
during surgery. Hastens post-operative recovery. Overcomes shallow respiration 
and sluggish circulation in old, toxic and debilitated animals when given orally. 

Dose: Small animals 2 to 3 cc. METRAZOL by injection, as necessary. 
One METRAZOL tablet orally three or four times a day. 
Large animals 10 to 25 cc., intravenously, repeated as required. 
Available in: Ampules, (100 mg. per cc.) 1 cc., 6’s and 100’s. 
Sterile Vials (100 mg. per cc.) 30 cc. and 100 cc. 
Oral Tablets, 0.1 Gm. (1% grs.) each, 100’s, 500’s and 1000’s. T 


Metrazol®, brand of pentylenetetrazol, E. Bilhuber, Inc. 





KNOLL PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY | ew‘Sement 
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a true therapeutic restraint 


Trilaton........ 


(pronounced Trill’-ah-fon) perphenazine 


27 2 


bie 
ave 


@ controls the intractable animal without physical force 





Ase w achieves the desired degree of tranquilization without’dulling 
en normal responses 

B. 

- safe, effective dosage range for both large and small animals 


i animal oral intravenous intramuscular 





NOTE: Refer to Schering literature for complete 
information regarding dosage, side effects, 

precautions and contraindications. 

PACKAGING: TRILAFON Tablets, 4 and 8 mg., 

bottles of 50 and 500. 

TRILAFON Injection, 5 mg./cc., 10 cc. multiple-dose vial, 
Small Animals boxes of 1 and 6; 


25 mg./cc., 30 cc. multiple-dose vial, 
Large Animals boxes of 1 and 6. 


V-TR-J-297 
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Post- Flood Dangers 


Veterinarians who serve livestock interests 


FOR aa through the rain-soaked Midwest should be 


alerted the next few months for unusual 


trouble in livestock that has been grazing 
INFLAMM AT] pastures inundated by recent floodwaters. 
A number of disease producing agents 
USE natural habitats of infected soil such as the 
spore forming bacteria responsible for black. 
leg, anthrax, malignant edema and tetanus ¢ 
may be carried considerable distance and 
contaminate previously uninfected pastures, 
Water in surface wells may also become a 


* risk. 
In addition to certain types of bacteria, 
the eggs of parasite worms may be flood- c 
borne to new farms — parasites such as 


common round worms of swine and wir 
—— €¥YANAMID —> worms of sheep and cattle. 



































Until such time as germ killing sunlight . 
*VARIZYME® STREPTOKINASE — HUMAN PLASMINOGEN has dried low-lying flooded bottom lands, it 
> STREPTODORNASE is a good practice to hold livestock on high- 
iiinitaicaiiaeie sai alii aaa land pastures. Veterinarians should caution 0 
ofessional Line product sold only to Veterinarians their clients to this effect. 
0 
LCURTSS R 
ee . 
Al iL d N 
Jumbolus 
Sulfonamides combined with accepted coagulants, adsorbents 
detoxicants and antacids N 


For the treatment of diarrheas in 
larger calves and adult cattle 


Phthalylsulfacetamide (30 gr)—sulfonamide of choice in enteric infections 

Sulfathiazole (30 gr)—routinely used in treatment of scours Ne 
Akrodin® (60 gr)—widely used in treatment of bloody scours 

Magnesium trisilicate (60 gr)—a preferred detoxicant, adsorbent and antacid 

Tannins (100 gr)—adsorbent and coagulant, essential in reducing fluidity of stool 
Alumina gel (100 gr)—adsorbent, coagulant, detoxicant and antacid Jal 


Suggested dose: 1 AKRA-SCOUR “Jumbolus” per 350 pounds body weight (3 per 
1000 Ib.) the first day, and 1 per 500 pounds the second day. Continue or repeat 
as necessary. 


Fits usual “equine” balling gun. Creased for fractional dosage. 
Package: Box of 50 “Jumboluses” 


order from your nearest CURTS distributor or direct po 
an 
CURTS Laboratories, Inc. De 
Manufacturers of Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Since 1918 
71 Central Avenue Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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Sept. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov 


Jan. 


. 16-17. 


Veterinary Calendar 


22-23. Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, 
i4th Annual Conference for Veterinarians. 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Ani- 
mal Disease Department, Route 2, Tifton, Ga. 
Dr. Maurice W. Hale, Department of Animal 
Disease, University of Georgia, Tifton, Ga. 


28-Oct. 1. New England Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting. Dr. C. Lawrence 
Blackely, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


8- 9. Purdue University, 46th Annual Short 
Course for Veterinarians. Purdue University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Ind. Dr. L. M. Hutchings, chairman. 


6- 7. University of Missouri, 34th Annual Short 

Course for Graduate Veterinarians. School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. Dr. Cecil Elder, chairman. 


. ll. lowa State College Veterinary Homecoming 


Luncheon, (11:00 A.M.). Veterinary Court- 
yard, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. Robert 
H. Keith, publicity. 


12-14. Florida State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, annual meeting. Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. Dr. A. R. Chambers, 
6116 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Eastern lowa Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting. Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Dr. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Ia., 
secretary. 


. 26-29. Southern Veterinary Medical Association. 


Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee. Dr. A 
A. Husman, Raleigh, North Carolina, secre- 
tary. 


4- 7. United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 62nd annual meeting. Hotel Deauville, 
Miami Beach, Florida. Dr. Ralph Hendershott, 
executive secretary. 


5- 6. Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill. Dr. W. P. Hendren, Carth- 
age, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


12-13. Midwest Small Animal Association and 
A.A.H.A, Regional Meeting. Hotel Burlington, 
Burlington, Iowa. Dr. J. Porter Coble, 2828 
S. MacArthur Blvd., Springfield, Ill., secretary. 


26-28. Minnesota State Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety, annual meeting. Leamington Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, secretary- 
treasurer. 


-VM- 


In mid-August 1957, influenza was re- 
ported to be epidemic in Dakar, Senegal, 
and French West Africa. On August 26, 
Dakar reported 400 cases of typical in- 
fluenza; by August 30, the number was up 
to 5,000 cases. 
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How would YOU 
diagnose this? 
casE No.5 Radiograph of the left tarsal and 


metatarsal area showed transverse fractures in 
proximal third of metatarsal bones 2, 3 and 4. 


In this case, treatment of choice was Buta- 
zolidin® Veterinary.* One tablet (100 mg. 
each) per 5 lb. of body weight daily in three 
divided doses quickly relieved pain and inflam- 
mation due to bone fractures. Butazolidin has 
also proved dramatically effective in treatment 
of inflammation in arthritis, posterior paralysis, 
dermatitis, prostatitis and general lameness. 
It is a nonhormonal antiarthritic, anti-inflam- 
matory, antipyretic, relatively free from serious 
side effects associated with cortico-steriods. 
Rely on it in your practice. 

*Brand of phenylbutazone under license from Geigy 
Chemical Corporation, U. S. Pat. No. 2,562,830. 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 

Kansas City, Missouri 


see X-ray, inside cover, 
Small Animal Practice Section 


Jen-Sal 

















FOL MASTIEIS ....cc en ecine1 prope 


herd management e Proven clinical effectiveness against the majority 


of causative organisms .. . staphylococci, streptococci, Escherichia and 


*? e Little or no development of bacterial resistance’ — 


1 
Pseudomonas... 


no antibiotic cross-resistance . . . e tT RB A e = 5® 
J N 


brand of nitrofurazone 





Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.*:+ Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%).4 
Furacin is highly effective also in combination with other antibacterials. In 7,104 
quarters treated with Furacin-penicillin, “. . . marked improvement for the re- 
mainder of the lactation period, or complete clinical cures, occurred in 6,536 (92%).”5 
In another study with Furacin-penicillin, it is reported, “The total incidence of 
clinical mastitis in both herds has decreased to almost the vanishing point .. .”! 
These results have been confirmed,® and a subsequent increase in milk production 
and lack of any clinical signs of irritation have been noted. 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY FURACIN 0.2% in aqueous solution—may also 
be used as a vehicle for certain antibiotics. Bottles of 500 cc. with rubber stopper, 
and 1 gal. FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY FURACIN 2% and procaine 
penicillin (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. Rubber- 
capped vial of 100 cc.; applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; de Courcy, S. J. and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119 :203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Mires, M. H. and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 4. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. 
Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 5. Mires, M. H.: Vet. News 14:9 (May-June) 1951. 6. Roberts, H. D. B.; 
Kakavas, J. C. and Biddle, E. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 34:247 (April) 1953. 


NITROFURANS-—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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INVESTIGA 


These Therapeutic Nutritio 
in Small Animal Medi 





NEPHRODIET fogs) 


Ases, especially nephritis, 


<> 
... Useful where a high protein diet is indicated 
— > 


... For gastrointestinal disturbances, especially 
diarrhea 


... To reduce overweight dogs and cats 












ATLAS R for cats) 





... For cats with the urethritis-cystitis-calculi 






“SOLD ONLY TO THE 
VETERINARY PROFESSION 


Prepared by the I Special Diets Dept., Atlas Canine Products, Inc. i 
Special Diets Department of I Glendale 27, New York 


ATLAS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. {Sexteren: 


Please send price. list and professional literature onl 
i Atlas Rx Diets for dogs and cats. 


I Dr 
Tested and Recommended as a Result of ae 
Clinical and Laboratory Research. Si” State 


VM-1058 : 


GLENDALE 27, NEW YORK 
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The dangerous, disconcerting inter- 
: ruption in surgery can make the dif. 
no mi d -SU rg e ry ference between success and failure 
for the veterinarian—life or death to 
nialaal p tions the patient. And it's an extremely rare 
occurrence with a reliable, safe anes- 
thetic like 


Short-acting 


EMBUTAL 


(Pentobarbital, Abbott) 





Practicing veterinarians over a quarter 
century have learned to depend on the unk 
formity and purity of this short-acting 
anesthetic. When you use it, Doctor, you'll 
find— 


Onset of action is prompt—surgical hypnosis 
being achieved in just 3 to 5 minutes froma 
single intravenous dose. 


Degree of cerebral depression and duration 
of anesthesia are easily controlled, lasting 
from 45 to 90 minutes. 


Optimal skeletal muscle relaxation accom- 
panying NEMBUTAL anesthesia facilitates 
surgery; interruptions during procedures are 
rare. 


Side effects are minimal with safe, easy-to 
use NEMBUTAL; and there is little danger of 
cumulative effect with this short-acting agent 


Order safe, reliable, uniform NEMBUTAL 


from your Abbott representative, your dis 
tributor or from Veterinary Division, Abbott 


Laboratories, North Ob bot 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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important facts about 


the new-highly concentrated 
RO, 





PATENT P 


FERAJECT’S EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Feraject protein complex-iron in- 
jectable contains 100 mg. per 2cc, 
which gives baby pigs the all impor- 
tant amount of iron necessary for the 
prevention of iron deficiency anemia. 

Aside from the high concentration 
of complexed iron, Feraject contains 
NEOJEL as an adjuvant with a sta- 
bilizing effect, Vitamin B,. as a 


growth stimulant; and Pyridoxine © 


Hydrochloride (B,) as an aid to 
amino acid metabolism. 


DIAMOND 


OES 


MOINES, 


Feraject is non-toxic and when 
used as directed, will not disrupt the 
homeostatic condition present in the 
normal animal. 

The recommended therapeutic dose 
of Feraject is 2cc. For prophylaxis of 
pig anemia, the dose may vary from 
lec to 2cc depending upon the degree 
of iron deficiency. 

Feraject is available exclusively to 
veterinarians in 30cc (15 dose) and 
100ce (50 dose) vials. 


LABORATORIES 


'owaA 


FIRST IN PROGRESS...THROUGH RESEARCH 


Lill 











TOTAMIN 


T. M. Reg. 


® Amino Acids 
® Minerals and Vitamins 


SOLD THROUGH THE VETERINARIAN 
Write for an illustrated folder today 
or ask your distributor. 


NUTRITIONAL MINERALS 


Box 505, 404 E. 12th St. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 








HELDENBRAND & SON 
P.O. BOX 2367 CE 2-1316 NITE ME 4-4033 
OKLAHOMA’ CITY on Ga: een. e:\ 


in 1950. 


Doctor Gessert Joins Upjohn 


Dr. Roland Arthur Gessert, formerly with 
the F.D.A., has joined The Upjohn Com. 
pany in its veterinary medical department. 
He is a large animal specialist and has 


Dr. Roland A. 
Gessert 


extensive background in the fields of bovine 
ketosis and nutrition. 

Dr. Gessert is a native of Michigan and 
a graduate of Michigan State University, 
from which he received his D.V.M. degree 





New—for instantaneous use 
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Deaths of Veterinarians 


FORREST R. CAMERON, on "18, at Hawley, Minne- 
sota January 12, 195 


CLINTON E. LUCAS, C “ong ‘09, 77, at Olney, Ill, May 


16, 1958. 
WILLIAM H. MARRIOTT, ONT '07, 75, at Union, Ont., 
May 11, 1958. 


aeen = \ weeees SF '12, 75, at Oxnard, Calif., May 

Ris Re rey ISC '42, 42, at Morrison, IIL, : 
June 9, 1958. 

GEORGE F. NIXON SR., OSU '36, 52, at Alliance, 

Ohio, May 9, 1958. 

JAMES POOLEY, KSC ‘°49, at St. Joseph, Mo., re- 

cently. 

KENNETH J. THOMAS, UP °'36, 45, at Johnstown, 

Penna., May 5, 1958. 


DYAR C. WOOD, KCV '18, 63; member A.V.M.A.; 
practitioner in 17 states through a long career; carbon stee! 
formerly technical adviser to the King Ranch 
in Texas; president of a financial institution in for fine cutting edges 
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Greensburg, Ind.; at Grennsburg, Ind., Mar. 27, 
1958. 


JOSEPH S. WOLFRAM, MCK ‘18, 62; veterinarian ee DS 
with the Department of Agriculture in East St. 
St. Louis; at East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 20, 1958. 
B-P — 
Brown Named to Schering Post RIB-BACK ~~ 
\ 


Dr. Robert Lee Brown has been named to 
the staff of Schering Corporation, pharma- Blades 
ceutical manufacturer, according to a recent 


announcement. a if e n OW 


Dr. Brown was formerly in private prac- : 
tice at Amarillo, Tex. He will now assist available 
Dr. J. C. Siegrist, director of veterinary 
medicine, and his staff in carrying out 
clinical research studies on the company’s 
line of veterinary pharmaceuticals. 


4 


in the Puncture Proof 
Sterile Blade pack- 


Poliomyelitis Transmission age Chat aan be auto. 
Transmission of poliomyelitis by domestic 
pets is now considered a distinct possibility, 
according to University of Glasgow virus 
laboratory workers. More research on the 
possibility has been prompted by an un- md re ape 
usual case in which a parakeet, recovering 4 j size in a rustproof 
from paralysis of the legs, bit a nine-year-old Oo wrapper. 
bey on the lip. The boy died less than two . 
weeks later of bulbar poliomyelitis. Type 1 


poliomyelitis virus was recovered from the , EU “harp 


stool. Ask your dealer 


DANBURY. CONNECTICU 
A DIVISION OF GECTON. DICKINSON AND COMPANY 





A serologically identical virus was found (BP) PARKER COMPANY, INC. 


in droppings and intestinal contents of the 
bird after it has been killed. A bird from 
the same cage had died following a similar 
attack of paralysis. 


B-P - RIB-BACK - IT’S SHARP - RACK-PACK are trademarks of BARD-PARKER 


OCTOBER 1958 











New VARI Z Y ME“ gives you 


STREPTOKINASE—HUMAN PLASMINOGEN —STREPTODORNASE 


a way to get at “walled off” infections 


RS 








aes fs &@MmMo sm kt 








Same dog one month later following 5 days’ 
treatment with VARIZYME and POLYOTIC 
Tetracycline intravenously followed by 
soothing ointments topically. 


Dog with chronic, generalized, bacterial der- 
matitis. Nose lesion was 4 years old—treated 
with ointments, antibiotics, lotions and cau- 
tery without effect. 





VARIZYME is a stable, vacuum-dried powder 
containing two streptococcal enzymes and 
plasminogen of human placental origin. 

By enzymatic action VARIZYME liquefies 
fibrin, clotted blood and viscous exudates. 
Use VARIZYME to reverse inflammatory proc- 
ess and remove inflammatory barrier. 

USE VARIZYME INTRAMUSCULARLY, INTRA- 
VENOUSLY, BY INFUSION, BY IRRIGATION AND 
AS WET PACKS. 

VARIZYME is indicated for abscesses, slow- 
to-heal wounds, edema, ulcers, cellulitis and 
hematoma and other inflammatory condi- 





VARIZYME® 


tions. It is used in the treatment of pneu- 
monia, chronic cough, otitis, metritis, masti- 
tis, dermatitis, foot rot, actinomycosis and 
sinusitis. 


Streptokinase— Human 
Plasminogen— Streptodornase 
Vacuum Dried for Parenteral 

and Topical Use 


Quantity Package 





VARIZYME should be accompanied by sys- 12 or 36 12,500 Units Vials 
temic antibiotic therapy — POLYOTIC® Tetra- ors 186,000 Unite Vials 
cycline or AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracycline. 

Available only to Veterinarians. 


SC YANAM ID = VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


VETERINARY MEDICIN 

























Public Health Practice 





An interprofessional approach to the utili- 
zation of veterinary resources in the field of 
5 public health will be the underlying theme 
of a four-day institute to be convened at the 
School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan, October 6-9, 1958. The Institute 
will embrace a comprehensive program 
which will stress relationships of veteri- 
narians with colleagues operating in other 








AN IMPROVED 


LaMotte-Trichinosis Antigen Emulsion 


for the 
Suessenguth-Kline Flocculation Slide Test 


An antigen emulsion consisting of 
purified cholesterol crystals coated with 
a lyophilized trichinae larvae extract, 
prepared in the LaMotte Laboratories 
under the supervision of the authors. 


disciplines in human health activities. LaMotte S-K Antigen Emulsion will 


retain its sensitivity for as long as 8 
months if refrigerated. 

Available in 1 cc. vials — immediate 
delivery. 

A limited amount of lyophilized posi- 
tive control sera for the trichinosis test 
is available to laboratories in vials con- 
taining 1 ce. 


State Poultry Producers Census 


All producers of poultry, poultry products 
and eggs, or hatchery operators, who market 
their own production in the state of Cali- 
fornia are requested to report their names 
and mail addresses to the Bureau of Mar- 
kets. Requested information is needed to 
assist in establishing a list of poultry pro- 
ducers for use in conducting a referendum 
; under the California Poultry Promotion 


Send for Bulletin SK-57 (VM) 


LaMOTTE 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. VM 








Chestertown, Md. 








c Council Law. 
y 









iF" use with 


+. confidence 


oe ee Ce ee ee Ok e 
GRAIN BELT LINE... 
. now offering a companion line of items 


composed of formulations which the Veterin— 
arians are using to meet changing times. 














GRAIN BELT PRODUCED FOR AFFILIATED 
ERA THE EXCLUSIVE 
ANTI HOG CHot ye QUALITY BIOLOGISTS 
iin eects aidiaie GRADUATE VACCINES 
H LICENSED 
PHARMACEUTICALS VETERINARIAN eee 























43 Years of Quality Products and Dependable Service 


GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY 








“i 4902 SOUTH 33RD STREET OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ent Affiliated 
N. Y: CO-OWNED a) BY GRAIN BELT 
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Lincoln, 


*U. 8S. Patent No. 2,694,063 


twee eee eee eee 


NORDEN 
LABORATORIES 


Nebraska 


IOMYCIN® (Intramuscular) 


features selective tissue affinity 


Although new antibiotics have been introduced from 
time to time, the majority differ only slightly and offer 
only limited advantages. 


IOMYCIN is a truly new type of antibiotic with specific 
affinity for mammary and respiratory tissues. Anti- 
biotic concentrations in these tissues are up to 5 times 
those following injection of an equal dose of procaine 
penicillin G. This explains IOMYCIN’S unusual effec- 
tiveness in the treatment of shipping fever, calf pneu- 
monia, acute mastitis and canine and feline pul- 
monary infections. 


IOMYCIN contains the unique antibiotic Diethylaminoe- 
thylesterpenicillinGhydriodide. By the addition of di- 
hydrostreptomycin, IOMYCIN provides broad spectrum 
activity against both gram negative and gram posi- 
tive organisms found in mammary and respiratory 
infections. 


Each 10 cc vial of IOMYCIN contains: 
DiethylaminoethylesterpenicillinGhydriodide; 2,000,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate (base), 2.5 grams with sterile diluent 
for injection 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 








































LIPO-PROTEIN 
TREATMENT 


of DISTEMPER, 
INFLUENZA and other 











infectious diseases 


O mnadin is not merely a foreign protein. It also 
contains lipoids which contribute materially to 
its action. 


In acute febrile infectious diseases of domestic 
animals such as pneumonia, pleurisy, gastro- 
enteritis, metritis, mastitis and sepsis, response 
to Omnadin is usually favorable. 


The chief field of use in small animals is found in 
distemper with its various forms and manifesta- 
tions, bronchitis, catarrhal pneumonia, gastro- 
enteritis, distemper eruption, conjunctivitis and 
keratitis. 





Recommended 
as an adjunct 

in the treatment 
of MASTITIS 

in cattle. 











Omnadin, trademark reg. U. S. Pat. Off., brand of PROLIPIN 


Omnadin 


SHOCKLESS LIPO-PROTEIN THERAPY 


HOW SUPPLIED: For Small Animals: Ampuls 
of 2 cc., boxes of 25; bottles of 50 cc. with dia- 
phragm top. 

For Large Animals: Bottles of 125 ce. (concen- 
trated solution) with rubber diaphragm stopper. 


. 
(| Jiith rep LABORATORIES 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















‘Broad spectrum’ vermicide for 
dogs and cats 


dithiazanine iodide tablets 


The new polyvermicide, Dizan, is being well 
received by practitioners who appreciate its 
safety and efficacy for treating the common 
helminthic infestations of dogs and cats. 


Dizan is gentle to pets as it is not a 
one-dose purger and requires no 
starving or other pre-treatment. 

A 5 to 10 day treatment ef- 
fectively removes large round- 
worms, hookworms, whipworms. 
Correct daily dosage is easily 
estimated — 10 mg. per pound of 
body weight given preferably at 
or after feeding. Dizan is supplied 
in tablets of 50, 100, or 200 mg,., 
packaged 100 per bottle. 


CSL) 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 


ie eee 2 2 el STREET . OMAHA 2 NEBRASKA 





